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ENGLISH INTONATION: A NEW APPROACH 


Summary 


Intonation plays a number of different roles in English, and each of these 
requires a different approach. Three major roles are identified and examined, 
and the possibility of a fourth is suggested. There is incidental consideration of 
the extent to which intonation in English can differentiate sentence types. An 
outline analysis of particular stretches of speech into intonation units is also 
made. 


I 


Intonation in English has been variously described as, among 
other things, a means of distinguishing sentence or clause types 4), 
emphasizing words and phrases or giving them prominence 2), con- 
necting the parts of a sentence %), connecting sentences with each 
other *), determining word-classes *), pointing contrasts §), reflecting 
the measure of a speaker’s vivacity ”), revealing a speaker’s character 
or attitude §), and expressing or arousing a variety of emotions or 
sentiments °). Some writers on intonation have concerned themselves 
with several of its roles, others have stressed the importance of one 
or two. From what has been said during the past few decades no very 
clear and general agreement as to the functioning of pitch-change in 
English emerges. Clearly, however, it has more than one kind of work 
to do. To begin with, we shall try to distinguish at least three diffe- 


1) See A. M. Bell, W. Viétor, D. Jones, H. E. Palmer, L. Armstrong and 
I. C. Ward, M. Schubiger, L. Bloomfield, R. Kingdon, etc. 

2) See Bell, H. O. Coleman, A. and W., Palmer, Schubiger, Kingdon, etc. 
8) See J. E. Murdoch (Analytic Elocution, 1884), Schubiger, etc. 
) See Bell, Bloomfield (parataxis), etc. 
5) See Schubiger. 
) 
) 


See Bell, H. Klinghardt and G. Klemm, Jones, Schubiger, etc. 
See O. Jespersen (Lehrbuch der Phonetik, 1904), etc. 

8) See Palmer, K. L. Pike, Kingdon, W. Jassem, etc. 

9) See T. Sheridan (Lectures on Elocution, 1762), J. Rush (Philosophy of the 
Human Voice, 3rd edn., 1845), Murdoch, G. L. Raymond, (Orator’s Manual, 
1879), C. J. Plumptre (Lectures on Elocution, 1883), Bell, Viétor, Palmer, 
Bloomfield, Schubiger, C. A. Bodelsen (‘‘English Studies’, 1943), Pike, King- 


don, Jassem, etc. 


_! 
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rent roles which it can take. We shall then discuss whether it may 
operate as a connective means and as a means of differentiating types 
of sentence. We shall consider also how it can be examined and dis- 
cussed in its major roles. And finally, we shall outline a method of 
breaking up particular stretches of speech into tonal units. 


II 


The DIFFERENTIAL role of intonation in English has been insuffi- 
ciently studied. Because pitch-changes are employed mostly in other 
ways, there has been a tendency to pass it over as unimportant. But 
They don’t admit yany students can differ from They don’t admit \any 
students in the same sense as tJohn writes to \Mary differs from 
+Mary writes to \John'°), Here we are concerned with meanings 
which can be readily re-expressed in terms that all native speakers 
of at least one kind of English would find acceptable ). The first 
means ‘“‘They admit some kinds of student but not all kinds’ and the 
second ‘‘They admit no students’. The third and fourth sentences 
may be re-phrased “It is to Mary that John writes” and “It is to John 
that Mary writes’. Word-order is used syntactically to distinguish 
these two statements, and intonation syntactically to distinguish the 


previous two. Word-order, stress, etc., are identical in the first two, 


where only the intonation pattern differs, and intonation, stress, etc., 
in the second two, where only the word-order differs. 

A number of similar contrasts will now be examined and an attempt 
made to define the patterns involved. It will be seen that when 
intonation is used thus the intonation of the whole utterance has a 
pattern aspect and an aspect of variation. 


10) The implications of the tone-marks are as follows: \ implies a pitch-fall 
on the next syllable, followed by a low level or perhaps slightly rising pitch- 
line until the next mark or a full stop is reached; / a rise on the next syllable, or 
beginning from it and continuing similarly; v a falland arise on the next syllable, 
or a fall on the next syllable and a rise beginning immediately afterwards; 
+ a relatively high pitch at the beginning of an utterance, or an upward jump; 
~ the sustainment of a relatively high pitch-line, although there may be some 
descent from +. It is assumed that a comparatively strong stress always falls 
on the syllable following a tone-mark. Other such stresses are generally unmarked 
in our examples. 

11) The English here dealt with is fairly generally spoken by “educated” 
Londoners. 


oe 
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1. Firstly, a closer look is taken at a contrast already quoted. 

Al. They don’t admit yany students [but only students of a certain 
kind]. 

AB1. They don’t admit \any students. [They admit no students]. 

At first sight the contrast associated with the two meanings (let 
us call them A and B) appears to be a simple one, viz. between a fall- 
rise and a fall on any. In certain contexts, however, AB! may have 
the same meaning as Al. This would be so if previous reference had 
made it clear that students were admitted - ‘‘Yes, they do admit 
students, but not \any students’. If some kind of kinetic tone (rise, 
fall-rise, fall) is used at students, absurdity in this kind of context 
results; such a pattern suits only with meaning B, viz. that no students 
are admitted. Thus 

Bl. They don’t admit \any /students 

B2. They don’t admit \any wstudents 
and B3. They don’t admit \any \students 
are in all contexts statements with meaning B. Of course, there are 
also shades of difference in usage between any two of these utterances, 
but such detail need not be entered into now. 

Meaning B is also apparent, provided that a kinetic tone occurs 
on students, when a rise is used at any, as in 

B4. They don’t admit /any \students 
B5. They don’t admit /any vstudents 
B6é. They don’t admit /any /students 
(B6 can also, in some contexts, be a question). 

Meaning B is still apparent if an upward pitch-jump replaces the 
rise at any, or if at any a high pitch-line is relatively well sustained, 
or even if any merely continues a medium or low pitch-line, as in 

B7. They don’t admit tany \students 
B8. They tdon’t ad-mit —any \students 
B9. They _don’t ad_mit _any \students \*) etc. 

Al can have meaning A only, viz. that not all students are admitted. 
However, if this fall-rise is followed by a fall or fall-rise on students, 
the meaning, without contextual guidance, is ambiguous. Thus 

AB2. They don't admit vany \students 
may either be a somewhat emphatic way of saying that no students 


12) It is not, of course, necessary that both don’t and -mit should be stressed. 
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are admitted, or may have meaning A — “They are very particular about 
staff and EVEN about students’’. The intonation alone is an ineffective 
means of distinguishing the two. 

There is similar ambiguity if a fall on any, unaccompanied by a 
kinetic tone on students. is preceded by a kinetic tone on ~mit, as in 

AB3. They don’t ad/mit \any students. 1°) 

AB4. They don’t adymit \any students. 

AB5. They don’t ad\mit \any students. 
These will carry meaning A if previous reference has precluded the 
possibility of meaning B, and vice versa. 

The use of additional kinetic tones on They, don’t, or admit still 
leaves meaning A in Al and B in B1-6 unambiguously present, and 
does not affect the ambiguity of ABI-5. 

Variations in the DEGREE of stress do not affect this differentiation 
of A and B. Compare students, for example, in AB1 and B1: in the 
former stu- may be more strongly stressed than an-, although stu- has 
a low level pitch, while in the latter it may be less strongly stressed, 
although it has a rising pitch 14). 

The facts are complicated, and not every intonation that could be 
used has been shown. Nevertheless enough has been said to make 
the patterns visible, viz. (A) a fall-rise at any, with the rise conti- 
nuing to the end, and (B) a fall, rise, “‘jump’’, or sustainment of 
pitch (i.e. anything apart from a fall-rise) at any, followed by a 
“turning”’ or “‘bending”’ of the pitch-line +5). With the present example, 
the opposition may be indicated thus: 


B. They don’t admit ee Kstudents 16), 


18) An upward jump may occur in place of the rise (admit). These two 
intonation features are interchangeable in such circumstances. See also K1. | 

14) Syllables following a tone-mark are, of course, to be taken as stressed 
(i.e. given relatively stress). If any were unstressed (i.e. weakly stressed) the only 
meaning possible would be B. 

16) These are unsatisfactory terms but it is difficult to suggest others. What 
is meant is that the pitch-movement begun at any is not continued at the 
next stressed syllable. 

16) F = fall, R = rise, FR = fall-rise, F/R = fall or rise, R/FR = rise or 
fall-rise, etc. A deleted symbol implies that the intonation feature concerned 
cannot be used at that point in the utterance: thus PX .indicates that a fall-rise 
is not possible at any. A superscript dotted line shows that an intonation 
feature, or its absence, must continue for the length marked. 
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Many examples could be found of utterances such as these, involving 
a negative and any (or a compound of amy), in which a similar contrast 
of intonation patterns can be differentially used 1”), The present 
intention is merely to illustrate such usage, and no attempt will be 
made, therefore, to delimit the whole field within which the opposi- 
tion is effective. At the moment it suffices to say that only main clauses 
which are statements are affected. 

2. Intonation is used similarly to help distinguish between ‘‘alter- 
natives’ and “‘examples’’ 18). To illustrate, we confine ourselves to 
questions. 

Cl. Did you try at /Robinson’s or /Johnson’s or \Browning’s? 
[At which shop did you try?] 

C2. Did you try at /Robinson’s or \ Johnson's or \Browning’ s? [Ditto.] 

D1. Did you try at /Robinson’s or /Johnson’s or /Browning’s? [Did 
you try at some such shop? ] 

D2. Did you try at \Robinson’s or \ Johnson’ s or \Browning’s? [Ditto.] 

The pattern suited to meaning C involves the use of a fall on the 
last ‘“‘alternative” or “item of choice” as its primary feature. A rise 
would normally be used on the other items. In C2 Browning's is 
perhaps an afterthought: the alternation of rise and fall is established 
by /Robinson’s and \Johnson’s. 

Meaning D is usually associated with the use of either a fall or a 
rise on all the items. 

Various tones can be used in the first part of the sentence, which 
lies outside the pattern. A short pause is possible after each item in 
both C and D, and has not been marked. The opposition may be indi- 
cated thus: 

C. Did you try at RRobinson’s or ®/F Johnson’s or F Browning’ s? 

D. Did you try at RRobinson’s or RJohnson’s or ®Browning’s? \*) 

OR- FRobinson’s or ¥ Johnson’s or F Browning’ s? 


As there is no second stress in anybody, only a rise or a fall can be used at an- 
and there is no ‘‘bending”’ of the pitch-movement, 

18) See my “Intonations involving Choice and Exemplification”, in MILES 
Maitre Phonétique”’, Nos. 99-100, International Phonetic Association. 

19) Again, + may be substituted for the rise. D can also be spoken as one 
phrase, without pause, on a falling, rising or level tune, with a final fall or, 
preferably, rise, as in |Did you try at ~R’s or —J’s or /B’s. _Did you try at Brees 
or _J’s or /B’s, etc. Such intonations might be used with this meaning in rapid 
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3. Differential use of intonation is also found in certain utterances 
containing a negative and a clause of reason *°). 

El. He didn’t go to Holland | because his "Dutch was weak. (He 
didn’t go.] 


went for some other reason.] 

Here some kinetic tone at Holland and a fall at Dutch are usually 
associated with meaning E. Holland may also be followed by a pause”). 
If the context has strongly suggested meaning F, however, this 
pattern may nevertheless still be heard, especially with a fall on both 
Holland and Dutch. With meaning F there is normally no pause after 
Holland, and the only kinetic tone, a fall or fall-rise, occurs at Dutch 
and continues to the end. But this pattern may also be used (with 
arise only) when the context has made it clear that the utterance is a 
question (‘‘Are you saying that because his Dutch is weak he failed 
to go to Holland?”’). The patterns of El and F1 are thus only poten- 
tially opposed: intonation can show whether E or F is meant if con- 
text has not already done so. Moreover, it is not intonation alone 
which is concerned here, but pause and intonation together. 

4. There is another opposition of this kind in 

Gl. She won't consult \one doctor. 

G2. She \won’t consult \one doctor. 

G3. She ywon’t consult \one doctor. 

G4. vShe won’t consult \one doctor. 

G5. She won’t consult \one doctor. 

G6. She won’t consult \one \doctor. 

G7. She won’t consult \one /doctor. 

G8. She won't consult \one vdoctor. etc. 
and H1. She won't consult yone doctor. 

H2. She \won’t consult vone doctor. 

H3. She ywon’t consult vone doctor. 

H4. She won’t con\sult yvone doctor. 

H5. \She won't consult yvone doctor, etc. 
speech, although a final fall here could give rise to ambiguity, especially if 
the pitch-line were low. 


20) See my ‘‘Points concerning Intonation and Negatives”, in ‘“‘Le Maitre 
Phonétique’’, No. 105, 1956. 


*1) Potential pause is shown by an upright line, here placed after Holland. 
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Meaning G is that no doctor will be consulted, H that one will not 
be enough. The basic intonational contrast is between (G) a fall at 
one, whether or not followed by a kinetic tone at doctor, and (H) a 
fall-rise at one, continuing to the end. If the context precludes meaning 
G, certain of the G patterns (e.g. 1, 2, 3) may, exceptionally, be heard 
in association with meaning H, but the reverse does not apply to the 
H patterns. Patterns involving a fall or fall-rise at doctor after a fall- 
rise at one may occur with either meaning. 

GH1. She won’t consult yone \doctor. [Either (a) an emphatic 
way of saying G, or (b) equivalent to “She consults many people 
when she’s unwell and even goes to more than one doctor’’.] 

Intonation is thus CAPABLE of distinguishing meanings G and H. 
and for this kind of utterance the opposed patterns may be shown thus: 

G. She won't consult Fone doctor. 


There is not necessarily a stronger stress on ove in H than in G. 
Only statements are concerned. The opposition does not, for instance, 
hold in subordinate clauses (If she won’t consult y one doctor... can 
have only meaning G). Such facts suggest a line of further investigation. 

5. Restrictive and non-restrictive clauses may be accompanied by 
a characteristic pattern of intonation and pause ”*). 

Il. And the /children| who were /lucky| got presents. [All the 
children were lucky and all got presents.] 

Ji. And the children who were /lucky | got presents [but the unlucky 
children did not]. 

Meaning I is also apparent in 

12. And the vchildren | who were vlucky | — 

13. And the /children | who were \lucky | — 

14. And the \children | who were /lucky — 
and I5. And the \children| who were \lucky — 
Of these last, the intonation of I2 is more often heard than the 
others 2). Similarly J1 and J2 are the commonest patterns associated 
with meaning J. 


22) See W. Ripman, English Phonetics, p. 157 (22.33); Schubiger, Role of 
Intonation, p. 40; A. S. Hornby, Oxford Progressive English for Adult Learners, 


Lis ps 103: 
23) There appears to be a tendency for the kinetic tones at the ends of the 
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J2. And the children who were vlucky — 

J3. And the children who were \lucky — 
Got presents can, of course, be treated in various ways; it is outside 
the sequence within which the contrast is operative. 

Meaning I is signalled by kinetic tones at both children and lucky. 
A pause is possible after children and, if made there, must also be made 
after lucky. Meaning J is signalled by a kinetic tone on /ucky and the 
absence of a kinetic tone on children; equally important is the fact 
that no pause may occur until lucky is reached. 

I patterns may perhaps be occasionally used with meaning J where 
the context has made plain beyond all doubt that only meaning J 
is possible. 

The tonal opposition may be shown thus: 

I. And the children who were Klucky | — *4) 
J. And the Xchildren who were Klucky | — 

6. There are two kinds of comparison, for which satisfactory names 
have not yet been found, that are commonly made with the help of 
intonation ?°), 

K1. Jill prefers /riding to \swimming. [She enjoys ye but 
likes riding still more.] 

Ll. Jill prefers \niding to /swimming. [She is not keen on swimming, 
nor necessarily on riding, but at least she likes riding more.] 

Meaning K appears also in 

K2. Jill prefers vriding to \swimming. 

There may even be a “‘straight’’ intonation line (descending, ascend- 
ing, or level) from Jill: e.g. 

K3. Jill prefers nding to \swimming. 

Meaning L appears also in 

L2. Jill prefers \viding to vswimming. 

The basic contrasting patterns associated with K and L meanings 
respectively are thus (in K) a fall on the second ‘“‘item’’ of comparison 
(\swemming) and (in L) a fall on the first ‘‘item’’ together with a rise 
or fall-rise on the second “‘item’’. 


two phrases to be the same. With I3 and I4 there is danger of ccnfusion with 
meaning J, and the pause becomes more necessary. 

*4) The line joining the two potential pauses is meant to indicate that one is 
unlikely to occur without the other. 

*) See my ‘‘Intonation Patterns of Two Kinds of Comparison in English”, 
in ‘‘Le Maitre Phonétique’’, Nos. 103-4, 1955-6. 
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Certain patterns which might be used here are neutral to K and 

L, ‘e.g. 

KL1. Jill prefers /riding to /swimming. 

KL2. Jill prefers \riding to \swimming. 
These could only be taken definitely one way or the other (as K 
or L) if there were firm guidance from context. 

The opposition can be summarised: 

K. Jill prefers *riding to Fswimming. 
L. Jill prefers Friding to ®/FRswimming. 

It may clearly be seen from the above six types of contrast that the 
resources of intonation can be called upon in various circumstances 
to signal which of two possible meanings is present. The meanings 
here concerned can be called “‘objective’. The differentiation is of 
the same clear and unmistakable kind, when the appropriate patterns 
are used, as that between tJohn writes to \Mary and tM ary writes 
to \J ohn, It is not a matter of the “‘feeling”’ or ‘‘colour”’ of the utterance, 
or of mood or emphasis; it is not, one might say, a question of “‘sub- 
jective’ meaning at all. Where intonation is used in this manner the 
distinctly opposed patterns are associated with meanings which can 
readily be re-phrased. There is no doubt that He won’t go vanywhere 
means that he is particular as to where he goes, and that He won’t go 
\anywhere means “‘He’ll go nowhere’. This is true at least if we have 
to rely on intonation alone and have no firm guidance from context. 

Compare the possible functioning of intonation in this pair of 
‘examples, however, with its functioning in He won’t go veverywhere 
and He won’t go \everywhere. Intonationally the pairs are identical, 
but whereas the difference between the former two can be plainly 
stated, that between the latter two cannot. These are certainly in 
some sense ‘“‘different in meaning’’, but the difference is not the same 
kind of difference as between the former two; it concerns a shade of 
meaning which cannot readily be defined. Re-phrasing does not help, 
for both mean “It isn’t everywhere that he’ll go’’. The ‘‘objective”’ 
meaning is the same in both, the ‘subjective’ meaning different. 
Moreover, we need a context before we can try to say what these 
“subjective” meanings are. Some perhaps would find’ He won't go 
veverywhere cautionary or reproachful, some pitying or scornful, 
while others would hear it merely as a more emphatic, or possibly a 
less emphatic, form of He won’t go \everywhere. Judgments vary 
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according to the nature of the context, real or imagined. We are now in 
the realm of moods and atmospheres and affects, things which can with 
difficulty be seen and named by everybody alike *). The non-differential 
work of intonation has therefore to be discussed in another way from the 
differential. 

Where intonation works differentially, there is a pattern aspect 
and an aspect of variation about the pattern. The pattern itself is 
not always rigid, as we can see, for instance, from paragraphs 3, 5 
and 6. However, it is not the freedom to choose between versions of 
the pattern with which we are now concerned, but merely the fact 
that some features are pattern features while others are not. These 
constitute respectively the bound and the free aspects of the 
intonation sequence. G and H, which have no versions, may illustrate. 
These two sentences are intonationally bound because a fall must be 
used on one with the first meaning and a fall-rise must begin at one 
with the second meaning, if it is mainly intonation on which we have 
to rely. The limits of variation are wide: much can be done without 
obliterating the pattern. In both G and H 

(i) The extent of fall and rise in the pattern tones can be varied; 
..(i1) Strong stresses other than that on ome can vary in number 
and be variously placed; ‘ 

(iii) The intonation of syllables preceding one may vary greatly, — 
for they can make a level pitch-line, begin low and rise, begin high 
and descend, or form an “‘irregular’’ line in several ways; 

(iv) In G a kinetic tone may occur on doctor. 

What has been said of G and H applies also to the other examples. 
Thus in A the fall on an- and rise from it may be of varying degrees, 
there can be strong stresses on they, don’t or -mit, and They don’t 
admit can be treated variously. Similarly with C and D. In E and I 
there are two parts, each with its bound and free aspect, and the ~ 
pauses may vary in length. The usefulness of the rise or fall-rise at 
Dutch in F or of the kinetic tone at lucky in J is diminished if a kinetic 
tone appears at some earlier point; otherwise the syllables preceding 
these kinetic tones may behave freely. And so on. In the free aspect of 


6) There is considerable diversity of view, among those who have written 
on intonation, as to what various features ‘‘express’’, “suggest”, or “imply’’, 
and a detailed comparison of authors is instructive. See, for instance, my ‘Fall- 
Rise Intonations in English’, in ‘English Studies’, April 1956. 
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the phrase, when intonation is differentially used, is seen also its non- 
differential and non-syntactic usage. 

Can a useful distinction be drawn between one kind of variation and 
another? Let us look again at G and H. One in G may be given a very 
high fall, thus lending an air of indignation or surprise or incredulity 
to the whole statement: or, since without a full context one cannot 
say which of these attitudes is involved, at least contributing an 
effect of prominence or emphasis. A similar “colouring” may result 
if She won’t consult is pitched very high before a low fall on one. An 
“Srregular” line (e.g. high pitches on She and con-, low on won’t and 
-sult) also goes with lively interest of some kind and lack of detach- 
ment. If, on the other hand, She won’t consult is pitched at medium 
level and the fall begins no higher, an impression of relative indiffer- 
ence is made. Using certain intonations speakers seem to be more 
implicated in what they say and what happens, and here intonation 
is involved in what may be termed its IMPLICATIVE usage. Relevant 
to this function are the range of pitches, the extent of rises and falls, 
and the abruptness and frequency with which the pitch-line is “turned’’. 
Much of its fluctuation registers the degree of excitement or of interest 
in what is going on. Perhaps Bloomfield had something of the sort 
in mind when he wrote: ‘‘Pitch is the acoustic feature where gesture- 
like variations, non-distinctive but socially effective, border most 
closely upon genuine linguistic distinctions” *”). Intonation makes these 
latter distinctions, however, in its differential role. 

But the uses of intonation are not exhausted by its differential 
and implicative work. Illustrating again from G, let us examine, for 
instance, 

G2. She \won’t consult \one doctor. (Contradiction). 

G3. She ywon’t consult \one doctor. (Ditto.) 

G4. yShe won't consult \one doctor. [Other people may]. 

G7. She won’t consult \one /doctor. [She may be willing to consult 
other people, but not a doctor.] 

G8. She won't consult \one ydoctor. (Ditto.) 

G9. vy She \won’t consult \one doctor. (Contradiction. Contrast with 
other people). 

With these utterances may be included 


- 27) L, Bloomfield, Language, London 1935, Ch. 7, 7.6. 
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X1. John writes to \Mary. 

X2. John \writes to Mary. [He doesn’t telephone or call.] 

X3. \John writes to Mary. [It is John who writes.] 

X4. \John writes to \Mary. [Who writes? John does, and to Mary.]} 

X5. vJohn \writes to Mary. [Others call or telephone or do 
nothing, but John writes.] 

X6. /John \writes to Mary. (Ditto) 

X7. John \writes to yMary. [He may telephone or call upon 
others, or do nothing, but to Mary he writes.] 

X8. \John writes to /Mary. (Different from X3?) 
etc. 

As between G and H utterances intonation is used differentially: 
as between one G utterance and another, or one X utterance and 
another, it is not. What the difference of meaning is between some of 
the G and X utterances is indeed hard to define, e.g. between G2 and 
G3, G7 and G8, G4 and G9, X5 and X6 or X3and X8. Are G3 and G8 
merely a trifle more emphatic than G2 and G7, or does the fall-rise 
add something else? Between X5 and X6 is there a definable difference 
at all? A full context would doubtless make it easier to decide, but the 
difficulty is always there with the implicative role — there is a differ- 
ence of meaning, but what is it? Yet it cannot be argued that this 
role of intonation is unimportant simply because it is hard to discuss 
in “‘objective”’ terms. 

However, not all the differences in meaning between the pairs 
just quoted are of this elusive nature. Some can be readily and ‘‘ob- 
jectively” explained: that between G4 and G7, for instance, or be- 
tween almost any two under X. But intonation is not used here differ- 
entially. The basic meaning in all the G examples is that no doctor 
will be consulted, and in the X that letters pass between Mary and 
John. What then are the differences, when they are not those referred 
to in the last paragraph? They are differences of emphasis or promi- 
nence — attention is directed to one part of the utterance rather than 
another, or possibly to two or more parts. Thus in X1 attention is 
focused on Mary, in this sentence by giving it a fall. The higher the 
fall the more prominent the word Mary is. John and writes have less 
prominence, although the degree of their prominence can be varied, 
e.g. John can be made prominent by giving it a high pitch. In X2 
the focus is writes, in X3 John. In G2 intonation is used differentially 
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at one, but there is concentration also on the refusal (\won’t). In G7 
and G8 either a rise or a fall-rise gives greater prominence to doctor, 
so that a contrast with other people is implied. Intonation has in 
this way a “pointing” or DEMONSTRATIVE role, picking out syllables 
and words for particular notice. It can do this variously. In X1-X3 
the device used is a fall with subsequent low level syllables continuing 
to the end of the phrase. In X4 this device is repeated, and by compa- 
rison with X3 Mary has more prominence. Have John and Mary 
equal prominence, however? A fall-rise gives extra importance in 
X5 to John (cf. X2), but which is more prominent — John or writes? 
‘There would probably be general agreement however, that /Mary 
in X8 is less prominent than \Jon or than \Mary in X4. Position in 
the utterance has to be taken into account, and as D. Jones has 
pointed out, prominence depends on a number of factors 28). 

The implicative usage is superimposed upon both the demonstra- 
tive and the differential, and all three may be observed in a single 
utterance, such as \They don’t admit vany students. Here the fall-rise 
is differentially used and the fall demonstratively, while the implica- 
tive role is seen in the extent of fall and rise and in other unmarked 
features. The effect may be weakened or reinforced by gestures and 
facial expression, voice-quality, volume, speed, register, etc. Word- 
order is also involved. 

Has intonation in English yet another role, distinct from these 
three? If it distinguishes sentence types or is connective, these functions 
may be regarded as at times differential, at times implicative. If it 
can determine word-classes, it does so again in its differential role. 
The intonation of the ‘long piece’, however, may be governed in part 
by the need to avoid undue monotony, and if this is so there is a fourth 
role here which might be called VARIATIVE ?°). It is not certain that 
a variative role could be successfully distinguished from the demon- 


28) See Outline of English Phonetics, 8th edn., para. 101. Jones regards 
intonation as a more important means of effecting prominence than stress and 
length. 

29) W. Stannard Allen, in Living English Speech, 1954, Ex. 50, speaks of 
avoiding ‘“‘the monotony of a continuous descent’’. It is noteworthy too that 
R. H. Robins, in ‘‘Formal Divisions in Sundanese” (Trans. Phil. Soc. 1953), 
p. 118, says that ‘division into clauses’, which he defines phonetically for Sun- 
danese, ‘‘serves to relieve the apparent monotony”’ of this kind of sequence. 
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strative and implicative roles, but the possibility would be worth 
investigation. This role could be observed most readily, perhaps, in 
conscious art: there are ways of, say, reading a printed passage or 
speaking a part in a play which do a certain justice to the piece and 
are yet monotonous and dull. Examination of a long stretch of utter- 
ance would be needed, however, to follow this point up. An aesthetic 
influence may be at work, of course, in shaping the pitch-aspects of 
conversation too. 


III 


As a means of connecting or disconnecting words, phrases and 
sentences, intonation is often auxiliary and often plays no part. 

1. 'Two times 'three plus 'one *°). (a) 2 x (8 + 1). (b) (2 x 3) 4 1. 
These may both have the same intonation, say a fairly high level 
tone on two, a lower one on three, and a fall on one. Nevertheless they 
can easily be distinguished if in (b) three is slightly lengthened, whether 
or not a slight pause follows, and if similarly in (a) more length is 
given to times. This may be looked upon as a differential use of rhythm. 
Intonation would reinforce the pattern if, for instance, three in (b) 
were given a rising tone. 

2. tHave you seen —William and /Mary? (I.e. William and Mary 
together, or a film of this name.) 

(b) tHave you seen /William and /Mary? (Two people, considered 
separately.) 

The contrast is potential only. 

3. (a) Choose between tA and /B\|and tC and \D. (Choice of 
one pair from two pairs.) 

(b) Choose between /A and /B and /C and \D. (Choice of one unit 
from four.) 

4. (a) A tFrench \lady’s maid. (The maid is French.) 

(b) A tFrench lady’s \maid. (The lady is French.) 

In (a) lady’s is closely linked with maid by low level pitches following _ 
a fall. In (b), if French has a high level pitch, Jady’s is closely linked 
with French by syllables at the same level or slightly descending. 
Note that stress plays a secondary part here, since maid in (a) and 


°) The upright lines indicate that the following syllable is stressed (i.e. 
has relatively strong stress). 
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la- in (b) can both have fairly strong stresses (not shown above) 24). 
5. (a) Such a thing has tnever ~happened on a \Thursday. 
(b) Such a thing has tnever \happened. Ona tThursday... etc. 
The intonation shown for (b) here — only one of many possibilities 
— cannot be used for (a). Similarly that shown for (a) could not occur 
if on began a new sentence. The potential pause also helps to establish 
the difference; but allowing for this and also for the fact that (a) and 
(b) can have other intonations *?), it is clear that intonation can bea 
connective device in (a) and a disconnective in (b). 


We shall not examine in much detail to what extent intonation may 
distinguish sentence types. Let us take merely a few kinds of sentence and 
ask whether they are necessarily associated with an intonation pattern. 

(1) STATEMENTS, such as It’s four o'clock, They’re going to Paris, 
It wasn’t expensive. These can be spoken in various ways, according 
to the context. Thus at clock, Paris and -pensive there may be a fall, 
rise, or fall-rise. This is not to say that each of these is “‘the same’, 
no matter what pattern is used. They will still be statements, however. 
It may be largely context which governs the choice of intonation, 
here in its implicative role. But it is difficult to state the difference 
in usage between (i) It isn’t ex\pensive, (ii) It isn’t ex/pensive, and 
(iii) It isn’t exypensive. Any of these might be an unexcited and 
unemphatic comment on a price, and all can sound definite and may 
be final in a conversation. There may or may not be something 
implied (e.g. “So why not buy it?”’) with (ii) or (iii) **). A statement, 

it appears, has no characteristic intonation pattern. 

31) The example itself is from M. Schubiger (Role of Intonation, p. 19), the 
intonation marks being added. Cf. also a \singing teacher with a + singing \teacher 
a \moving van with a }moving \van, and a \dancing girl with a + dancing \girl. 
In all of these it is intonation and not stress which is the primary distinguishing 
factor. 

82) Discussion of the whole range of intonations possible in examples 1-5 
has not been thought necessary to illustrate the points made in the last five 
paragraphs. ; 

33) Armstrong and Ward’s view (Handbook of English Intonation, pp. 20, 
22) is that statements ending with a rise are less definite than those ending 
with a fall, and give ‘‘the impression of indifference and casualness’”’ unless 
emphasis is used. The occurrence of a fall-rise finally they see as a special case 
of emphasis (pp. 65-9). H. E. Palmer finds a low rising tone characteristic of 
farewells, and declares that finality is so often not expressed by a falling tone 
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(II) CoMMANDS AND REQUESTS. Compare (i) \Kill it. (ii) Don’t 
be a\fraid. (iii) tDon’t be a/fraid. (iv) tDon’t be avfraid. (v) tGet off 
my \toes. (vi) tPass the /salt, please. (vii) tPass the \salt, please. 
(viii) tGo a\way. (ix) tGo a/way. (x) tPut it \down. (xi) tPut it 
vdown. (xii) +Put it /down. (xiii) And tdo come and FIRIFRsee us 
soon 34), 

There is a tendency to use a fall in commandsand arise in requests*). 
Whether an utterance is a request or a command is sometimes a matter 
of opinion: there are many border-line cases. Taking (i) and (v) at an 
extreme, we can see that a rise would border on absurdity. In (vi) a 
fall would sound abrupt, but could occur, as in (vii), if previous 
requests had gone unnoticed. To a very small child (iii) sounds more 
encouraging than (ii), other factors being equal. However, there is 
not necessarily a polite or sympathetic air about such utterances 
using a rise. Both (ix) and (xii) can, for instance, be extremely rude 
and unpleasant. Much depends on the context and on the contribution 
made by voice-quality, gestures, etc. A fall-rise is sometimes possible too, 
with implications hard to state (possibly gentle reproach) — “‘At 
least put it ydown’’). 

Thus it cannot be said that commands always end with a fall and 
requests with a rise. Moreover, ifintonation in some degree distinguishes 
them, it does so in its implicative and not its differential role. The 
distinction between requests and commands is often not clear-cut, and 
other factors besides intonation are generally involved. 

(III) Excramations. (i) What tlovely \weather. (ii) tGood old 
\London (\Harry, etc.). (iii) tGood old /London (/Harry, etc.). (iv) 
tWhat a \story. (v) tHow an\noying. 

There is a strong tendency for the last stressed syllable to bear a 
fall and for the first to be relatively high. Enthusiasm for a place or 
person is often associated with a final rise, as in (iii). The first stressed 
syllable can be pitched low, as is possible in (iv) and (v) 3%). Many 
that no general rule can be formulated (Engl. Intonation, pp. 72, 84). At the 
moment, however, we are not mainly concerned with subjective factors of this 
kind. 

94) To facilitate comparison of these examples the first stressed syllable in 
each has been shown as pitched relatively high. 

%°) See Jones, Outline, paras. 1021, 1031, 1041 and Allen, op. cit., pp. 97 et seq. 


**) For a point about the behaviour of unstressed syllables, see Jones, op. 
cit., para. 1066. 
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statements have the character of exclamations, and the two categories 
are not distinct. These statement-exclamations also tend to conclude 
with a fall, as in (vi) It’s dis\graceful! (vii) You’ll be \drenched! (viii) 
It’s \lovely today! They also tend to be emphatic and to have a high 
first-stressed syllable, as in (ix) It’s tabsolutely ri\diculous! But this 
high pitch is not always found: It’s _absolutely ri\diculous! State- 
ment-exclamations may perhaps occasionally end with a rise, and a 
fall-rise ending is common, as in (xi) You'll be drenched. 

Thus exclamations have no necessary pattern of intonation, but 
to the extent that one is preferred (a final fall), intonation is used 
differentially to distinguish them from other kinds of utterance. 

(IV) QUESTIONS WITH THE WORD-ORDER OF A STATEMENT. (i) Jt 
isn’t ex/pensive? (11) /George is coming? It is not intonation which 
signals that these are questions, since in the corresponding statements 
also a rise MAY begin at the last stressed syllable 9”). If we are to take 
them as questions, the context must lead us to expect a question at 
the point where they occur. Facial expression (an ‘inquiring look’) 
may also be an important signal. 

(V) QUESTIONS ANSWERABLE BY ‘YES’ OR ‘NO’. (i) Was F/Rthat 1t? 
(ii) Did tt happen F/®yesterday? (iii) Is this the ar¥/Rrivals platform? 
Such questions commonly end with a rise, but a fall is often heard 
too, though not a fall-rise °8). There is no necessary pattern for syllables 
preceding the final kinetic tone. When a fall is used, such questions 
are more like commands, though a verbal answer is still wanted — 
“Tell me if that was it’’, etc. When a rise is used, the effect tends to be 
one of greater sympathy and politeness. 

(VI) “SPECIAL” QUESTIONS (not answerable by ‘Yes’ or ‘No’). 

(i) Why are we F!Rwaiting? (ii) What's your F/Rname? (iii) When does 
the show beF/Rgin? Again, either a rise or a fall is possible as the 
final kinetic tone °°), otherwise the intonation is free, except for a 
tendency to place the first stressed syllable fairly high, especially 
with a rise-ending *°). The fall-ending is preferred, the difference in 
effect between rise and fall being as for (V). TWhy are are /waiting? 


87) As in ‘‘t You say that —no-one is \coming. /George is coming”. 

38) See W. Ripman, English Phonetics, pp. 158, 159, and C. A. Bodelsen, 
“The Two Intonation Tunes’’, in ‘English Studies’, 1943, pp. 132-4. 

89) See Ripman, op. cit., p. 160, and Bodelsen, op. cit., pp. 132-4. 

40) See note 34. 
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would not be used by a speaker impatient at delay. A small child is 
less likely to cry if asked tWhat’s your /name? Other factors may 
confirm or neutralize this effect. 

(VII) “ALTERNATIVE” QUESTIONS. Intonation used differentially 
distinguishes these from other types. See II, 2. 

(VIII) ‘‘EcHo”” QuEsTIONs. Ist speaker: When are you going 
aFiRway? 2nd speaker: When am I going a¥/Rway? 

The 2nd speaker does not answer at once, but merely echoes the 
question. Whether the original question ends with a rise or a fall, 
there is a tendency (but no more) for the “‘echo”’ to end with a rise. 
Thus it cannot be said that this utterance type is characterised by 
an intonation. 

(IX) REPEATED QUESTIONS. Ist speaker: Where's grandfather? 
2nd speaker: Gone to play ice-hockey. \st speaker: /Where’s he gone? 
(/Where ts he?) 

When the answer to a question is not clearly heard or is surprising, 
the question may be repeated, often in different words and emphatical- 
ly. Such repeated questions have a rise from the first stressed syllable 
to the end *1). They are thus distinguished from an initial request for in- 


formation (e.g. \Where’s he gone?, Where's he \gone?, Where's he 


/gone?). As far as the pattern is concerned (“Where’ s he gone?) this is 


differential use. The implicative use is seen in the degree of rise. 

(X) “TAIL-QUESTIONS”’. (i) He’s \been there, \hasn’t he? (The 
speaker is fairly certain, but invites confirmation). 

(ii) He’s \been there, /hasn’t he? (More of a query). 

(iii) He’s /been there, /hasn’t her (So why not... So why can’t 
he ...?] (Argumentative, often countering some objection). 

The series might be extended to include further structures, in 
which the “‘body’’ of the question is negative and the “tail” posi- 
tive #*). In these examples we start from an intonation pattern. The 
meanings are “‘subjective”’, a matter of the speaker’s attitude. The 
role of intonation is therefore implicative rather than differential. 


*1) See Jones, op. cit., para. 1063; Palmer, Grammar of Spoken English, p. 
22, 5; Allen, op. cit., pp. 76-7. A fairly strong stress CAN occur during the course 
of the rise, as in ;,Where’s he /gone? 

42) See Allen, op. cit., pp. 90-121, and J. D. O’Connor, ‘‘The Intonation of 

Tag Questions in English’, in ‘English Studies”, June 1955, 
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Sufficient material has been quoted to show that intonation some- 
what ineffectively distinguishes sentence types. The customary classi- 
fication of these types (Statements, Commands and Requests, Excla- 
mations, Questions) is also rough-and-ready, founded as it is partly 
on notional and partly on formal criteria. On the whole it is not 
intonation but some other structural element which, together with 
the context, enables us to distinguish a ‘‘yes-no” question (say) from 
a “‘special’’ question or any kind of statement. Questions rarely end 
with a fall-rise, and an exclamation is likely to end with a fall; but 
otherwise the only utterance types in determining which intonation 
functions differentially are “alternative” and repeated questions. The 
intonation features involved are prosodic features (prosodies) of 
these types 4°), 


IV 


A distinction has thus been drawn between three, possibly four, 
roles which intonation can play in English: differential, demonstra- 
tive, implicative, and variative. Although at times these roles may 
be closely interwoven, they need to be discussed in different ways. 
Intonation is used differentially (and syntactically) to signal “‘objec- 
tive’ differences in meaning, i.e. those which are not dependent on 
the feelings or attitudes of the speakers. ‘Objective’, for instance, 
are the differences of meaning between man and men, conquer ['konke] 
and concur [keyn'ke:], But were you \right? and But you were \right, 
etc. It is used implicatively to signal “subjective’’ meanings, i.e. 
those pertaining to the speakers’ moods, emotions, and attitudes. 
These meanings, simply because they ARE “‘subjective’’, are difficult 
to re-state, and for the same reason it is hard to get general agreement 
as to what is suggested or implied. Between the differential and the 
implicative roles lies the demonstrative, partaking of both. Pointing 
to and emphasizing the new elements as they constantly appear in 
the stream of speech “*), intonation helps to bind words and other 
units together into a whole and is thus a syntactic device. But this 
“demonstration” is a means of reflecting mood and interest too. In 


43) For use of the term “prosody” in this sense see J. R. Firth, “Sounds 
and Prosodies’”’ (Trans. Phil. Soc. 1948) and E. A. Henderson, “‘Prosodies in 
Siamese’’ (Asia Major, 1949). 

44) See Schubiger, op.cit., p. 25. 
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stricter analysis, therefore, the demonstrative role could be dispensed 
with and its functions grouped with other roles. It is convenient, 
however, to retain the separate category. Intonation in this role 
directs our attention to certain syllables, words, and word-sequences 
rather than others, by making them stand out in some way. Finally, 
intonation may have a distinct role in making speech more or less 
pleasant and acceptable musically. 


Discussing the differential use of intonation, we are concerned with 
pattern oppositions liable to be weakened (or “‘neutralised’”’) when 
contextual guidance is ample. When contextual guidance is at a mini- 
mum, the patterns that CAN be used (in certain utterance types) ARE 
used, as when She doesn’t speak to vanybody is said about a woman 
of whose attitude there has been no mention. There is a bound and a 
free aspect of such patterns, as we have explained. A detailed survey, 
in the course of which an adequate set of technical descriptive terms 
would be developed, needs to be made of utterances of this kind 4°). 
Here we shall only ask within what limits the patterns function. 
What is the UNIT OF APPLICATION, as it may be called? In A and B 
it looks like the sentence, but extension of the examples shows that 
this is not so. E.g. 


or Ay. They don’t admit Fany students at vy Notley. 

The differential pattern of intonation ends at students and is apparent 
only in the whole phrase They... students. The negative is an essential 
feature of the utterance as a whole. The unit of application is not 
bounded by the tones which characterize the pattern, as can be seen 
from Jill prefers \riding to /swimming, etc., in which the nature of 
the opposition (with K) is not evident from the last three words 
alone. Differentially used intonation thus characterises the ‘‘piece’’. 
But what “‘piece’”’ if not the sentence? We can only say that it is a 
unit, meaningful at grammatical level 4*), which is marked off by 


4°) An effort has been made in this introductory essay to keep the number 
of such terms to a minimum. The charms of “‘allotone’’, ‘‘architoneme’’, etc., 
have so far been resisted! 

4°) For levels of meaning and analysis — situational, grammatical, phono- 
logical, phonetic — see J. R. Firth, ‘Modes of Meaning”’, in “‘Essays and Studies, 
1951” (English Association), pp. 120 et seq., and ‘‘The Technique of Semantics” 
(Trans. Phil. Soc. 1935), pp. 61 et seq. 
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silence or potential pause. It is sometimes, however, divisible into 
smaller units, each marked off in the same way as in E and I. Thus 
the differential use of intonation does not supply a principle for di- 
viding up stretches of utterance in which intonation is non-differentially 
used. Since a differentially used pattern does not extend beyond the 
sentence we may, however, say that the sentence is the maximal unit 
of application, as far as the differential role is concerned. 

With intonation in a demonstrative role the unit is longer than 
the sentence. It can only be called the “long piece’’, or perhaps the 
complete utterance. It may be a conversation, not necessarily com- 
pleted at one time; it may be a sermon, a story, a broadcast play. 
In all such instances what intonation somehow picks out and makes 
prominent at a given moment is always to some extent determined by 
what has been picked out and made prominent before. By such among 
other syntactic means the complete utterance is bound together into 
a whole, meaningful at the highest level. 

Intonation in its implicative role is concerned with the signalling 
of attitudes, “‘colour’’, degree of interest, etc., and the problem there- 
fore arises of whether and how this role can be detachedly studied at 
all. Yet this is the angle from which intonation in English has been 
most often viewed, and it would almost amount to turning one’s back 
on intonation if this most important aspect of its work were not 
discussed. K. L. Pike states that intonation adds ‘‘a shade of meaning” 
to words, “according to the attitude of the speaker’ 4’), and on the 
whole it is the shade contributed to particular (and isolated) utterances 
by their intonation that writers on the subject have striven to define. 
H. E. Palmer goes so far as to say that ‘‘we all recognise immediately 
and without effort each of the attitudes associated with the tones’”’ #8). 

If this is so there must be some system in the use of intonation thus. 
It is difficult, however, to see where the evidence for such an assump- 
tion lies. Misunderstandings and half-understandings of a speaker’s 
attitude surely occur, and are not infrequent. How far the members 
of any speech community understand each other is indeed hard to 
say, and a definition of “understanding” is needed to begin with. 
That Palmer was wrong on this point is suggested by the amount of 


47) Intonation of American English, p. 21, 3.2.2. 
48) English Intonation, Preface, viii. 
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disagreement among those who have tried to generalise on the effect 
or “colour” of various tones and tone-patterns. A rising tone, says 
A. M. Bell, for instance, is associated with pity, admiration, and love. 
G. L. Raymond, on the contrary, finds it suggestive of ““unhappy”’ 
emotions. Sweet declares it interrogative (and also expectant) but 
Coleman says it is not so. For Coleman, also, it is encouraging, 
challenging, and minatory **). 

Does intonation in this role, in fact, lie outside the scope of linguis- 
tics? Since degrees of emphasis and prominence are also a matter of 
personal judgement, the demonstrative role is involved here too. Only 
if agreement is general as to what “colour” or ‘‘feeling’”’ given intona- 
tions contribute in given circumstances can statements be made which 
will lift the matter above the level of impression or prejudice. Here 
is a field of scientific study almost wholly unexplored. The basis of 
inquiry must needs be a systematic presentation of utterances to those 
who will make judgements, guided or unguided, upon them. Judge- 
ment is guided if a limited choice of answer is allowed: there may, for 
instance, be a range of descriptive words from which to select the 
most and the least suitable, or a similar range of descriptive statements. 
If judgement is unguided, a common factor in the responses made 
has to be sought. The utterance or utterances concerned may be 
presented in isolation, as well as in varying contexts, some more 
extended than others. A series of utterances may be devised, formally 
differing from each other slightly, and utterances may also be used in 
which formal differences are maximal. For a given range of data it 
may be possible to establish that, say, 100% of x hearers react with 
observation P, for another range that 70% of x hearers react with 
observation P and 30% with observation Q, etc. 5°). A sequence of 
experiments in the course of which there is a gradual narrowing down | 
of data and responses will dictate the limits of its own utility, since 
points will be reached at which little or no further unanimity is ob- 


49) See Bell, Principles of Elocution, 7th edn., 1899, pp. 70 et seq.; Ray- 
mond, Orator’s Manual, 8th edn., p. 47 etc.; Sweet, Primer of Spoken English, 
4th edn., 1911, p. 32; Coleman, ‘‘Intonation and Emphasis’’, in Miscellanea 
Phonetica I, 1914 (Int. Phon. Assoc.), pp. 20-1. See also note 26. 

5°) Two interesting although relatively elementary experiments of this kind 
have been made, with isolated utterances and guided answers, by W. Jassem. 

See his Intonation of Conversational English, 1952, pp. 47-9. 
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tained *1), But negative results are also of some value. It may, for 
instance, be found that there is no common factor in responses to the 
“colour’’ or “‘feeling’”’ of sentences in which a fall-rise (yv or \ /) 
occurs, however presented. One could then conclude that the fall- 
rise in itself does not signal any particular feature of this kind. To 
eliminate the effect of at least gesture, the utterances could be heard 
from tape, while to eliminate the effect of voice-quality, different 
voices would have to be used. It would not be difficult to devise such 
a series of investigations, although considerable time would be needed 
to carry them out. Judgements of emphasis and prominence can be 
investigated in a similar way, but here meaning at contextual level 
can also be included; that is to say, not only will agreement as to the 
points of greatest and least prominence and emphasis be looked for, 
but also agreement as to re-statement of meaning within the same 
situational context. 


V 


How can the intonation of particular utterances most simply be 
described? If there is differential use, the contrasting meanings and 
patterns must be stated. Demonstrative and other uses call for a 
commentary which cannot be exemplified here: it would begin from 
the situational context and the general import and tenor of the passage. 
A descriptive approach such as this involves an attempt at disentang- 
ling the various roles as the particular utterance illustrates them. They 
are closely interwoven, however, and it remains desirable also to be 
able to describe, without reference to roles, the particular sequences 
of pitch-features occurring in particular utterances. 

A description of this nature needs to take into account (i) the 
direction of the pitch-movement (up, down, etc.), (ii) the length of 
the pitch-movement (number of syllables), (iii) the frequency of the 
pitch-movement (how often a given movement occurs, how often di- 
rection changes), and (iv) the degree of the pitch-movement (“‘angle”’ 
of fall, rise, etc.). 

51) The underlying principle is the same as might be adopted in the simple 
matter of, say, establishing the meaning of “‘red’’ by observing the names 
given to various data presented. Within a certain range of colours there would 
be 100% positive agreement among the observers and outside a much broader 
range 100% negative agreement. Correlations between name and data could 
be found for the group as a whole and for each member of it separately. 
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For (i) a classification into tones gives a rough-and-ready descrip- 
tian, of some use for teaching purposes. However, it is not so much 
tones we are concerned with as tonal phases or spans of MOVEMENTS 
— the last-mentioned term appears the most appropriate. Thus if a 
syllable on which the pitch falls is followed by unstressed syllables, these 
will be low and level in pitch, and the whole is best considered as a 
single intonation feature. Even if certain of the low-pitched syllables 
are stressed, the sequence may still be looked upon as a unit. Similarly, 
a rise may occur on one syllable or be spread over a number. 

Four main tonal movements can be distinguished **) : 

1) Falling-level: as in \None, \No-one, \Nobody, \Nobody_ answered, 
etc. 

2) Rising: as in /You, /You did, /You were there, Jim, etc. 

3) Falling-rising: as in yNo, vNo-one, vSometimes it 1s, yGrumbling 
won't help much, etc. **). 

4) Level or descending *4): as at the beginning of Tom \went. 
*Tom was \there, ‘Tom didn’t -worry about \that, etc. 

There seems to be no need for a ‘nucleus’ category — it isa question 
of movements or passages and not of separate tones to which some- 
thing is attached. Indeed, there would be difficulty in adapting the 
nucleus idea to this classification, since the movements may contain 
a number of strongly stressed syllables. But we must ask where one 
movement ends and another begins in the connected utterance. In 
tTom de\parted, for instance, does de- belong to the level-descending 
‘movement that begins with Tom or to the falling-level movement 
of -parted. It is, of course, allocated arbitrarily, but less offence seems 


52) This is over-simplification, of course, but the analysis is on broad lines 
only. To include every intonation that might occur, further movements would 
perhaps have to be listed in which unstressed syllables do not behave in the 
ways described, i.e. do not follow out a general rise or a general fall. Some of 
these intonations could probably be considered as sub-movements, or as varia- 
tions on the main movements. We hope to deal with this problem on another 
occasion. 

58) A rising-falling movement is not included. Short rises leading up to a fall 
can be taken as part of a falling-level movement. 

54) “Level or descending” — i.e. the high pitch may be sustained as far as 
the fall, or there may be a gradual descent of pitches. But the fall at the end 
may, of course, begin from a level higher than that reached. 
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to be done to the SPRACHGEFUHL 55) if de- is taken as a ‘prefix’ of 
the latter movement. On the same principle about in the last example 
goes with that, Tom didn’t worry forming one movement. 

This is essentially an analysis in terms of direction-change of 
pitches. Obviously we cannot go into detail on the question of juncture 
between tonal movements, a topic which demands separate treat- 
ment. Let it be merely noted that initially and finally the behaviour 
of intonation movements varies according to the types of movement 
being joined. Juncture between a falling-level and a rising movement, 
for example, tends to ‘lift’ the end of the former, particularly if the 
level stretch is fairly long. 

The intonation movements can be sub-divided into sTRESS-GROUPS, 
each containing one strong stress. There is the problem of allocating 
unstressed syllables, most reasonably solved by taking into considera- 
tion both rhythmical and grammatical facts 5*). Thus the stress-group 
analysis | tT om | didn’t —worry | at \all|is preferable to a grouping 
in which didn’t is placed with Tom and at with worry. The stress- 
groups are rhythm-groups too, and may also be regarded as tonal 
groups. A limited number of stress-groups can be listed, the intonation 
of which in a particular utterance is definable in terms of the intona- 
tion movement to which the group belongs. 

There tends in English to be a rhythmical beat of stresses, a beat 
which is on the whole more regular in quick speech, where a larger 
number of unstressed syllables generally intervene, than in slow, 
where the number of intervening unstressed syllables is usually 
smaller. Compare the rapid (a) Will you ttell me please which —way I 
ought to /go from here (three stresses) and (b) the slow tWill you /tell 
me, /please, twhich ~way I —ought to /go from ‘here. It is difficult to 
preserve in the latter a strict regularity of rhythm: there tends to be 
a quickening at the adjacently stressed syllables which way. From 
Willto which, however, the stresses are easy to place at equal intervals 
of time, since a pause can occur after please, which may also be given 
a kinetic tone and lengthened. Where a pause or kinetic tone cannot 
appropriately be placed, and strong stresses occur close to each 


55) The importance of the SPRACHGEFUHL in guiding the division of utterances 
into SPRECHTAKTE was repeatedly emphasized by H. Klinghardt. See e.g. 
Ubungen im englischen Tonfall, Céthen 1920, para. 8b. 

58) See also Jones, op. cit., para. 891. 
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other, there is disturbance of the rhythmic beat — one might call it 
syncopation. Here we discover a link between intonation and rhythm, 
for a kinetic tone may help to preserve the regular spacing of 
stresses 5”), There are, in fact, more kinetic tones in slow emphatic 
speech, which is analysable into a greater number of movements. 

Stress-groups are describable not only in terms of rhythmical 
pattern and intonation but also in terms of time-length (moras). To 
the extent that a steady rhythm is preserved, stress-groups will be of 
equal length, i.e. contain the same number of moras, whatever the 
number of syllables in each group. Consider, for instance, | tOh dear 
\no, | it twasn’t | ex\pensive | at \all|. There are from one to four 
syllables in the five stress-groups °8), each of which, in rhythmical 
speech, covers the same time-length (say x moras). However, as this 
question of duration is not closely connected with our theme, we shall 
pursue it no farther here. 

In noting what should be included if the intonation of particular 
stretches of speech is to be adequately described, we have dealt now 
with (i) the direction of the pitch-movements. As for (ii) the length 
of the pitch-movements, this is a matter merely of the number of 
syllables, apart from the problem of allocation. Description of (iii) 
the frequency with which direction is changed or with which a type 
of movement occurs is also straightforward. Graphic representation 
of direction, length and frequency are all easily made by tone-marks 
or letter-symbols placed at appropriate points, together with upright 
lines to mark groupings and junctures. Degree of movement can 
hardly be suggested except by the use of some kind of stave on which 
levels are arbitrarily marked. These levels have no phonological signi- 
ficance and their number depends solely on how detailed a phonetic 
record the transcriber wishes to make ®*), 

Is it necessary to set up intonation units other than the movements 
and the stress-groups into which the movements can be divided? 


°7) Some may see in this yet another role for intonation, viz. the preservation 
of rhythm. It can have this influence, however, only where the kinetic tone 
concerned is used demonstratively or where such a tone forms part of a diffe- 
rential pattern — or possibly in its variative role. 

°8) In this example there are also five intonation movements. 


5*) They are one means of making a “narrow transcription” of intonation 
features. 
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Sequences of movements may be thought to compose higher units 
characterising certain utterance types. Thus in \viding to /swrmming 
we may see a falling-rising sequence (perhaps ‘‘tune’”’) made up of a 
falling-level movement and a rising movement. I¢ wasn’t the only one 
can be viewed as consisting of level-or-descending and rising move- 
ments, which together make up a level-rising sequence. And so on. 
This may perhaps offer a more economical method of describing the 
intonation of long passages of speech than that of division into a large 
number of intonation movements. 


VI 


The above remarks are of course tentative and provisional only. It 
is perhaps too early in any event for final statements on intonation 
to be made. This is doubtless true of linguistics as a whole. The col- 
lector’s phase is far from being over, and some would say it has scarcely 
begun. For we still lack the large quantities of observed and recorded 
speech, situational contexts being available, without which it is harder 
to generalise about usage. A native speaker’s awareness of usage, 
however, remains a primary source of information, perhaps the most 
important source. Experimentation with hypotheses inevitably goes 
on, for we cannot look without some theory of what we shall find. 
The author looks forward also to experiments on the lines suggested 
and to developing much more thoroughly on a future occasion several 
of the points here made. 


Institute of Education, W. R. LEE 
University of London 


KANN MAN IN EINER TONSPRACHE FLUSTERN? 


Zusammenfassung 


Die beim normalen Sprechen durch Stimmlippenschwingungen erzeugten 
Tonhdhenbewegungen werden beim gefliisterten Sprechen durch Phonations- 
ersatze zum Ausdruck gebracht. Mit diesen Ersatzen ist es theoretisch und 
praktisch méglich, auch die bedeutungsdiakritischen Tonhéhenbewegungen 
einer Tonsprache, also ihre Toneme, geniigend vernehmbar zu machen. Die 
Toneme bleiben ein bedeutungsdiakritisches Konstitutivum der Tonsprachen, 
auch wenn sie manchmal — eben beim Fliistern — anstatt durch Stimmgebung 
durch Phonationsersétze in allerdings schwacherer Weise hérbar gemacht 
werden. 


Eigentlich miBte die Fragestellung tiberraschen. Denn tatsachlich 
wird wohl in jeder Sprachgemeinschaft manchmal aus zweckdien- 
lichen Griinden beim Sprechen die Stimmgebung ausgeschaltet, also 
gefliistert. Es hat mich daher befremdet, als ich nach 17-jaéhrigem 
Aufenthalt in China zum Studium in Europa weilte, des 6fteren — 
sogar von fiihrenden Fachleuten der Phonetik — diese Frage zu héren. 
Ein neuerdings in Lincua IV, 4 (April 1955) veréffentlichter Artikel 
gab die Anregung, diesem oftgefragten und haufig miBdeuteten Pro- 
blem erneut Aufmerksamkeit zu schenken. 

Der Artikel (S. 369-378) handelt tiber ,,Das Fliistern in seiner 
physio-pathologischen und linguistischen Bedeutung’’. Der Verfasser, 
Prof. Dr. Panconcelli—Calzia, beschreibt nach einer langeren, mehr 
genetischen Betrachtung des Fliisterns seine Versuche mit gefliister- 
tem ,,Singen’’ am Mikrophon und dem Abhéren der Ergebnisse vom 
Tonbandgerat. Sodann versucht er zu zeigen, daB die Nichthérbarkeit 

_der Tonhéhen beim Fliistern, z.B. in romanischen und germanischen 

Sprachen kein erhebliches Hindernis fiir die Verstandigung bedeutet, 
denn ,,hierfiir reicht der Kontext oder Satzbau aus” ... ,,Die Sach- 
lage wird aber bedenklich’’, meint der Verfasser, ,,wenn es sich um 
Sprachen handelt, wo ein und dieselbe Lautgruppe je nach ihrer 
Tonhohe verschiedene Bedeutungen bekommt.”’ 

Im folgenden Abschnitt kommt er dann auf das Chinesische zu 
sprechen und stellt die Frage, ,,ob in solchen Sprachen eine Verstin- 
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digung beim Fliistern tiberhaupt mdglich ist’’. Fiir das Chinesische 
14Bt er Ch. B. Miller!) antworten: “Whispered conversation involving 
the five vowels a, e, i, 0, u, in the four tones and in different gram- 
matical categories, is readily understood, and the understanding is 
based extensively on the context. This influence may come from a 
preceeding sentence” (S. 74). 

Dann erwahnt er einen katholischen Missionar, der Jahre lang in 
China gewesen sei und der Millers Schlu8folgerung ablehne: ,,auch 
beim Fliistern, wie es u.a. im Beichtstuhl der Fall ist, seien die Ton- 
hohen gut horbar.” 

Diese entgegengesetzten AuBerungen fiihren nach Prof. Dr. P.-C. 
zu folgenden Uberlegungen: 


»Es steht fest, daB beim Fliistern die Tonhéhen nicht wiedergegeben 
werden, sie kénnen folglich auch nicht geh6ért werden! Wenn trotzdem in 
manchen Tonhdhensprachen eine Verstaéndiging beim Fliistern erfolgt, 
wobei sogar die Tonhdéhen horbar sein sollen, dann tauchen folgende Be- 
denken auf: 

1) entweder handelt es sich dabei nicht um ein genuines, d.h. aphoni- 
sches Fliistern, oder 

2) es kommt den Tonhdhen in semantischer Hinsicht nicht diejenige 
maBgebende Rolle zu, die man ihnen gemeinhin zuschreibt’’. 


Zunachst ist die Praémisse nicht ganz korrekt. Die bedeutungs- 
diakritischen Tonhdhen, nennen wir sie einfach Toneme, kénnen auch 
beim Fliistern wiedergegeben werden, und werden tatsdchlich wieder- 
gegeben, natiirlich nicht durch Stimmbandschwingungen, aber durch 
bestimmte Substitute. Und die koénnen gehdrt werden (siehe unten!) 
Nach 2) sollte also als eine weitere Méglichkeit fiiglich folgen: 3) es 
kann ein anderes hérbares Element substituiert sein. 

Bei der weiteren Ausfiithrung des ersten Punktes macht Prof. Dr. 
P.-C. darauf aufmerksam, daB Laien sehr oft unechtes Fltistern 
(stimmhaftes Murmeln, Summen, Raunen) mit echtem Flistern ver- - 
wechseln. AbschlieBend kommt er zu der Meinung, ,,daB bei dem 
Missionar ‘fliistern’ durch ‘murmeln’ zu ersetzen ist”. Hier darf ich 
allerdings bezeugen, daB jener Misssionar dennoch echtes Flustern 


1) An Experimental-Phonetic Investigation of Whispered Conversation, Con- 
sidered from the Linguistic Point of View. (Dissertation der Universitat Ham- 


burg) 1934. 
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meinte. Denn der erwahnte Missionar bin ich, und ich meinte unbe- 
dingt aphonisches Fliistern ”). 

Unter 2) versucht P.-C., die semantische Rolle der Tonhéhen auf 
ihre Berechtigung zu untersuchen. Aber das von ihm durchgefihrte 
Experiment ist nicht klar beschrieben. Es ist nicht erkenntlich, 
wer die AbhGérer waren. Zudem bleibt es zweifelhaft, ob die Person 
von Hangchow (auch bei guter Kenntnis des Nordchinesischen) in 
ihrer Aussprache Rauschlaute besitzt und zwischen [n]- und [y]- 
Auslaut unterscheidet. Das Material des Experiments erscheint zu 
mager. Das Experiment selbst leidet an den ahnlichen Mangeln wie 
die von Ch. B. Miller angestellten Versuche. Auch er hatte Gewahrs- 
leute mit sehr verschiedenen Mundarten. Miller behauptet zwar auf 
S. 31, seine drei Gewdhrsleute ,,represented three different dialects 
of Chinese, but all three having the same tonal system.’’ Die Toneme 
der Peking-, Honan- und Kiangsu-Mundart (-en) sind nun aber griind- 
lich verschieden, und die Ergebnisse Millers lassen stellenweise die 
typischen MiBdeutungen der Gewdahrsleute deutlich erkennen. So- 
wohl Miller als P.-C. sind der Ansicht, daB Gebildete sich fiir diese 
Versuche besonders eignen; Miller meint sogar, sie seien ,,richer in 
intonation”’. Fiir meine Erhebungsarbeit an nordchinesischen Mund- 
arten, speziell an ihrer Tonitat, mit etwa 800 VPn habe ich immer 
Ungebildete bevorzugt. Gebildete werden — weil im allgemeinen mehr 
dem Wechsel des Milieus unterworfen — haufig unsicher in der Aus- 
sprache der Toneme, natiirlich auch im Ho6ren und bewuBten Abhéren 
der Toneme. 

AuBerdem ist es wohl iiberfliissig, als VPn Chinesen oder Vertreter 
anderer Tonsprachen zu benutzen. Um das in Frage stehende Pro- 
blem zu klaren, geniigt es — auch ohne Tonbandgerat — deutsche Ein- 
wortsdtze oder kurze Satze in gefliisterter Sprache zu priifen, z.B. 


1. Nein. (~oder —\) Nein? (—) 
2. Ja. (oder ~\) Ja? (~) 
3. Heute. (\ a Heute? (~-) 
4. Nie. Nie? 


*) Als Gasthérer der Universitat Hamburg weilte ich im Jahre 1948 oftim 
Phonetischen Laboratorium dieser Universitat und bin meinem Professor, Dr. 
Panconcelli—Calzia fiir sein besonderes Entgegenkommen noch immer in Dank- 
barkeit verbunden. Ich halte dennoch eine sachliche Klarstellung des Problems 
fiir angebracht. 
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De Wier) (NN) Dur (L”) 

6. Wer? (~) Ich? (-) 

7. Wen? () Den? (—~) asst) dena GN) 

8. Er ist dé. (- —“) Er ist d4? (.-) 

9. Er meint Sie. (- ~\) Er meint Sie? (<_-/) 
10. Sie nennen das Unsinn. Sie nennen das Unsinn? 


Es ist sogar noch méglich, entgegen den Prinzipien, folgende Vokal- 
reihe mit fallender Intonation zu sprechen: 

11. Unnobel war er gegen Sie. 
und die nachste Vokalreihe mit steigender Intonation: 

12. Ist Eberhart auch so gut? 

Jeder kann unschwer selbst feststellen, daB es sehr wohl méglich 
ist, diese Sdtzchen auch bei echter gefliisterter Rede mit einer wahr- 
nehmbaren ,,Intonation”’ zu sprechen. Eugen Dieth (Phon. Labora- 
torium, Ziirich) schreibt diesbeziiglich in seinem .,Vademekum der 
Phonetik”’ (S. 96): 


, Wir konnen allerdings auch beim Fliistern die ,,Intonation’”’ einiger- 
maBen andeuten. +) Natiirlich beruht das nicht auf Stimmbanderschwin- 
gung, sondern auf dem variierenden Luftdruck, somit auf der Geschwin- 
digkeit, dem hdheren und tiefern Reibegerausch des Flisterstroms.”’ 


Dazu seine FuBnote 1): 


,Gutzmann (S. 81) behauptet zwar: ‘Das Fliistergerausch ist in seiner 
H6he an sich nicht variabel.’ Und doch 148t sich auch im Chinesischen 
gut, dh. verstandlich fliistern.” 


Wenn aber Intonation beim echten Fliistern mdglich ist, dann 
k6énnen in gleicher Weise die semantischen Téne des Chinesischen 
oder irgendeiner Tonsprache zum Ausdruck gebracht werden, auch 
ohne Stimmlippenschwingung, also ohne Tone im tiblichen Sinne. 
Statt dieser treten naimlich hérbare Phonationsersatze ein, die die 
semantische Funktion der Toneme tibernehmen. 

In meinem Buch ,,Zur Tonitat der nordchinesischen Mundarten” 
(erschienen in der Serie Stup1a InstiTuTI ANTHROPOS des Anthropos- 
Instituts in Freiburg, Schweiz. Verlag: Wien-Médling, Missions- 
druckerei St. Gabriel) wird auf den Seiten 95, 96 und 97 das ganze 
Problem mit besonderer Riicksicht auf das Chinesische eingehend 
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behandelt 3), Da das Buch wegen der damaligen Zeitverhaltnisse nur 
in beschrankter Auflage erschien und bis auf einige Exemplare ver- 
griffen ist, seien die betreffenden Seiten des Buches hier unverkurzt 
wiedergegeben: 


4. FLUSTERSTIMME UND TONITAT 


Vielfach ist man der Ansicht, daB sich die Chinesen beim Fliistern nicht 
der Tone bedienen kénnten, und sie somit auch — eben gelegentlich des 
Fliisterns — ohne die Téne auskaémen. Diese Ansicht ist falsch. Auch 
beim Fliistern spricht und hért der Chinese die ,,T6ne’’. An dieser Tat- 
sache ist nichts zu 4ndern. Als katholischer Geistlicher war ich im Beicht- 
stuhl natiirlich nur auf die Fliisterstimme, also auch auf die gefliisterten 
Toneme angewiesen, wobei der Zusammenhang der Rede — wie leicht ein- - 
zusehen — wenig Anhalt bietet. Tatsache ist auch, da8 man — experimen- 
tell-phonetischen Versuchen zum Trotz — ein ‘u’ auch hoher als ein ‘i’ 
fliistern kann, z.B. bei Wo6rtern mit dem Diphthong ‘iu’, oder etwa in 


Wortverbindungen wie ‘si-u’ (Westzimmer), das in Westshantung —_— 


gesprochen wird. Selbstverstandlich kann man solche Worter auch im 
Fliistern mit eindeutig richtiger ,, TonhGhenbewegung”’ vorbringen (zum 
Vergleich versuche man nur einmal in einem erregten Pathos das Wort 
,,Unsinn’ zu fltistern). 

Nun bleibt die Frage, worin die gefliisterte ,, Tonhodhenbewegung”’ be- 
steht. Anstatt der Stimmlippenschwingung mu8 notwendig etwas substi- 
tuiert werden, was dem Sprecher sowohl als dem Angesprochenen einen — 
den Tonhdhenbewegungen ahnlichen Eindruck erweckt. Kenneth L. Pike 
sagt hierzu in ,, Tone Languages’”’ (S. 34): 

,,[t seems impossible, or at any rate very difficult, to change the pitch 
of a whispher for a specific vowel, although differences can be made if one 
modifies the vowel somewhat. How, then, can one whisper tonemes? 
Apparently the tonemes either become ambiguous and undistinguished — 
in which case intelligibility depends upon context — or else differences of 
intensity substitute for pitch and partly preserve the contrasts.” 

Was den letzten Satz betrifft, so ist es verstandlich, daB nicht jeder 


’) Das Buch wird in der Bibliographie von Prof. Dr. P. —C. nicht aufgefiihrt, 
wohl aber in der ,,Erganzung wahrend der Drucklegung’’ (S. 377), allerdings 
mit dreimaliger falscher Namennennung (mein Name ist Giet, nicht Piet). 
Die in den vier zitierten Zeilen hinter den beiden Wortern ,,Wortmelos” und 
»lénen” gesetzten Zeichen (t) sind von P.-C. eingefiigt und sollen wohl Aus- 
rufezeichen bedeuten. Ich habe seinerzeit (1950) zwei Exemplare dieses Buches 
der Universitat Hamburg zur Verfiigung gestellt (dem Phon. Lab. u. dem Sem. 
f. Sprache u. Kultur Chinas). Besprechungen siehe in: LanGuaGE, 27, 3; Z. 
f. Phon. 5. Jg. 1/2; Anthropos 46; Afrika u. Ubersee 36; Sever Pop, La Dia- 
lectologie Bd. 2; Le Muséon 63, 3/4. 
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in gleich erkenntlicher Weise die gefliisterten Téne sprechen oder héren 
kann. Das trifft vornehmlich schwerfallige Leute, die gewohnt sind, immer 
mit sehr lauter Stimme zu sprechen. Die Verstandlichkeit ist beim Fliistern 
natiirlich auch geringer als bei der Phonation — wie das ja bei Sprachen 
ohne Toneme gleicherweise der Fall ist. Ebenso wirken sich alle anderen 
irrefiihrenden und stérenden Einfliisse beim Fliistern um so starker aus. 
Sodann — und das ist ein fiir Tonsprachen besonders erschwerender Um- 
stand — ist bei der Fliisterstimme der ,,Ton’’ um fang auf etwa eine Quart 
bis Quint beschrankt, weswegen die Modulation der ,,Téne’’ natiirlich 
stark behindert ist. Es ist daher noch weniger aussichtsvoll, Verstand- 
lichkeitsexperimente bei Vertretern verschiedener Mundarten mit voll- 
kommen anderer Tonitat anzustellen — wie das Charles Boardman Miller *) 
tut. 

Wenn schon seine drei Versuchspersonen bei der Angabe des lexikali- 
schen Tones zu einer Liste von 20 W6rtern (also geschrieben oder ge- 
druckt) sehr abweichende Angaben machten — bei einem Sprecher waren 
es 12 Abweichungen -, so ersieht man die Unsicherheit, die nach meiner 
Erfahrung fast jeden Chinesen, selbst Gymnasiasten und Hochschiiler 
befallt, wenn er den lexikalischen Ton zu bestimmten Wortern ange- 
ben soll. Sprechen kanner gewiB die Worter im richtigen Ton seiner 
Mundart; es miiBten denn Worter sein, die der Umgangssprache fremd 
sind. Angeben dagegen, zu welcher Tonemkategorie ein Wort gehért, 
ist fiir die meisten eine wenig versprechende Zumutung. Bei dem Sprecher 
aus Honan fallen zudem einige mundartlich bedingte Abweichungen auf: 
von 6 Wortern im Shang gab er 4 als Ch’ii an. Das scheint sehr verstand- 
lich, weil in seiner Heimat der Shang ein fallender Ton ist, also 
dem Pekinger Ch’ii sehr ahnlich klingt. 

Was wird nun beim Fliistern statt der Stimmlippenschwingung substi- 
tuiert? M.E. sind es vornehmlich zwei Dinge: 

1. Andersfarbung des vokalischen Charakters, vornehmlich be- 
dingt durch die Hebung des Kehlkopfes (mit gleichzeitiger Senkung 
des Zungenbeines) bei hohen ,,T6nen’’, und durch Senkung des Kehl- 
kopfes (mit gleichzeitiger Hebung des Zungenbeines) bei tiefen ,,T6- 
nen’’. Diese Andersfarbung des Vokals fallt allerdings kaum ins Ge- 
wicht, weil die Intervalle bei der gefliisterten Tonitat durchweg recht 
begrenzt bleiben. 

2. Luftstromverstarkung bei hdheren ,,Tonen”’, und Luft- 
strom verminderung bei tiefen. 

Es sind hier wohl wesentlich die gleichen Faktoren wirksam wie beim 
»gefliisterten”’ Fléten, womit man unschwer Lieder bis zu zwei Oktaven 
Umfang gut erkenntlich wiedergeben kann. Wenn also hier die Stimm- 
lippen auch keine Téne hervorbringen, so treten jedoch Luftschwingungen 


4) ,,An experimental-phonetic investigation of whispered conversation, con- 
sidered from the linguistic point of view’, Dissertation der Universitat Ham- 


burg, 1934. 
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an ihre Stelle, die tatsichlich geeignet sind, den richtigen Eindruck eines 
Wortmelos zu wecken, und wir sind somit berechtigt, dabei von gefliis- 
terten Ténen zu sprechen. 


In der voraufgehenden Darstellung wurde schon damals eindeutig 
gezeigt, daB es sich beim Fliistern des Chinesischen nicht um Tone 
im iiblichen Sinne handelt, und die Worter ,,Téne’” und ,,Tonhdhen- 
bewegungen” erscheinen dort achtmal in Anfiihrungszeichen. Es 
wurde in nicht miBzuverstehender Weise ausgesprochen, daB beim 
Fliistern der Toneme (also der Téne im bedeutungsdiakritischen 
Sinne) statt der Stimmlippenschwingungen etwas anderes substi- 
tuiert wird, und zwar etwas Horbares. 

Herr Dr. Meyer-Eppler (Institut fiir Phonetik und Kommunika- 
tionsforschung, Bonn) ist tiberzeugt, daB mit dieser Darstellung 
genau das Richtige’”’ getroffen sei. Wortlich schreibt er (in einem 
Briefe vom 25. Juli 1955): 


,,Es ist ja so, daB es zwei verschiedene Tonhdhenphanomene gibt, die 
vom Ohr normalerweise nicht unterschieden werden: 

1. die Bewegung des Grundtons (d.h. die Tonhdhe im iiblichen Sinn) und 
2. die Bewegung eines Formantsgebiets, die bei der Fliistersprache die 

Funktion des Melodieverlaufs iibernimmt. 

Natiirlich kann bei der Fliistersprache der Intervallumfang einer Melodie 
nicht so groB sein wie bei der normalen Bewegung des Grundtons, weil 
sonst der Vokalcharakter zu sehr verandert wiirde. Fiir die Tonsprachen 
geniigt aber vermutlich eine Bewegung des Formanttons um eine Terz 
oder Quarte, um die T6ne erkennbar zu machen.”’ 


Auch Prof. Martin Joos (Univ. of Wisconsin) spricht in seinem 
Buch ,,Acoustic Phonetics” (Suppl. to LaNcuaGE, April-June 1948) 
auf S. 57 von ,,pitch of formant’’, z.B. in folgenden Satzen: 


,»1t is the pitch formant 2 that is easiest to hear. When ‘y] is whispered, 
quite a few observers can hear the pitch of formant 2 immediately, and 
locate it at a piano keyboard.” 


Wenn Prof. Chao Yuan Ren — wie P.-C. selbst berichtet (S. 377 f.),— 
zum Fliistern im Chinesischen die Erklarung gab, an die Stelle 
der Stimmhéhenveranderungen trete ,,z.T. Verinderung des subglot- 
talen Druckes, z.T. leichte Anderung der Farbe, oder beide mitein- 
ander’’, so ist das im wesentlichen das gleiche, was ich vor sechs Jah- 
ren in meinem Buch auf Seite 96 gesagt habe. 
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Es ist also aus den hier angefiihrten Griinden keine , contradictio 
in adiecto’”’, von gefliisterten Toénen zu sprechen, wie es ja ebenso 
wenig ein Widerspruch ist, von stimmlosen Vokalen (vox!) zu spre- 
chen, an deren Existenz wohl niemand zweifelt. 

Es zweifelt allerdings auch niemand daran, daB der Ausfall der 
Stimme beim Fliistern der Verstandlichkeit groBen Abbruch tut, 
auch bei Sprachen ohne Tonitat. Die Mdéglichkeit, in jeder Sprache 
flistern zu koénnen, ,,besagt nichts dagegen, daB die Phonation ein 
unentbehrliches Moment und Konstitutivem der Lautsprache dar- 
stellt.”” (Kainz, Psychologie der Sprache, 3. Bd., S. 242). ,,So wichtig 
aber die artikulatorische Feinabstimmung der lautlichen Zeichen zu- 
folge der Prdazisionsarbeit des Artikulationssystems auch ist, seine 
volle Wirksamkeit und Brauchbarkeit verdankt das Phonemsystem 
einer jeden Einzelsprache dem Umstand, da8 an ihm die Stimme ent- 
scheidend beteiligt ist. Je entschiedener die Stimme eingesetzt wird 
— worunter indes kein Briillen verstanden werden darf, denn bei allzu 
starkem Uberschreiten des Lautstarkeoptimums sinkt die Versteh- 
barkeit der AuBerung eher, als daB sie zunimmt — um so vernehm- 
licher wird die sprachliche Mitteilung” (Kainz, a.a.O. S. 243). 

Da nun die Schallstarke beim Fliistern nur etwa 10-20 Phon ist, 
bei normaler Unterhaltung aber 40-60 Phon betragt, so werden ge- 
fliisterte Laute schon rein schallmaBig immer benachteiligt sein. Dazu 
kommt, da8 statt der klingenden Vokale nur mehr Gerausche hoérbar 
sind. Ferner kann die gefliisterte Intonation, wie oben erwahnt, nur 
auf ein Minimum von 3-4 ,,T6nen” beschrankt bleiben, wobei sich 
auch die Vokalqualitat etwas verschiebt. Nun hat aber die Intonation 
in jeder Sprache eine zum Verstdndnis sehr wichtige Aufgabe zu 
leisten. Da sie jedoch beim Fliistern wenigstens noch teilweise még- 
lich ist, ndmlich durch die oben beschriebenen Phonationsersatze, 
kann sie der Verstandlichkeit doch noch einen guten Dienst tun. 

Wie sehr also auch die Verstandlichkeit der gefliisterten Sprache, 
besonders einer Tonsprache, durch den Ausfall der Stimmhaftigkeit 
erschwert wird, es bleibt dennoch die Méglichkeit bestehen, die beim 
normalen Sprechen durch Stimmlippenschwingungen erzeugten Ton- 
hohenbewegungen in der gefliisterten Sprache auf eine andere Weise 
zum Ausdruck zu bringen, némlich durch Phonationsersatze. Mit diesen 
Ersdtzen ist es theoretisch und praktisch méglich, die bedeutungs- 
diakritischen Tonhéhenbewegungen einer Sprache, d.h. ihre Toneme, 
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— wohlgemerkt unter Mitgliedern ein und derselben Sprachgemein- 
schaft — auch in der Fliistersprache geniigend vernehmbar zu spre- 
chen. Die Praxis beweist diese Tatsache. Gerade bei der Beichte folgen 
die Dinge ja meistens ohne Zusammenhang und weisen auch haufig 
genug keinen stereotypen Inhalt auf, zumal nicht die Worte des 
Priesters. Ferner kommt es immer wieder vor, da8 man in einem 
Fliistergesprach auf den Ton eines Einzelwortes angewiesen ist. 
Wenn man z.B. im Chinesischen fragt: ,,Wie sagten Sie? Gekauft 
oder verkauft?”, so laBt sich das in der normalen Umgangssprache 
doch nicht aus dem Zusammenhang erraten, weil sich die W6rter 
kaufen und verkaufen nur durch den Ton unterscheiden. 

Aus all diesen Ausfiihrungen erhellt, daB die Phonationsersatze die 
semantische Funktion der Toneme erfiillen kénnen. Jedenfalls er- 
scheint es unverstaéndlich, wenn P.-C. aus seinen Feststellungen die 
SchluBfolgerung ziehen will: ,,Mancher Skeptiker k6nnte folglich den 
Tonhdhen jede Existenzberechtigung in semantischer Hinsicht ab- 
sprechen.”’ Es erweckt den Anschein, daB er sich selbst unter diese 
Skeptiker rechnet, denn in der ,,Erganzung wahrend der Druck- 
legung”’ (S. 377) heiBt es: ,,Wenn in Tonhdhensprachen eine Verstan- 
digung erfolgt, so ist das der unumstéBliche Beweis dafiir, daB bei 
ihnen den Tonhohen nicht diejenige semantisch unerlaBliche Aufgabe 
zukommt, die ihnen allgemein zugeschrieben wird.’’ Das ware in 
etwa das gleiche Argument, womit Auslander haufig ihre Unkenntnis 
der Tone rechtfertigen wollen. Sie berufen sich darauf, daB sie aus dem 
Zusammenhang verstanden werden kénnen. Wenn es nicht funktio- 
niert, machen sie den Zusammenhang entsprechend umfangreicher. 
Dann geht es. Damit ist aber doch keineswegs der Beweis erbracht, 
da8 den Tonemen nicht eine semantisch unerlaBliche Aufgabe zu- 
kommt. Nehmen wir ein Beispiel aus deutschen Verhialtnissen: Es — 
ist bekannt, daB sich die Reibelaute ch, sch, s und f bei einem schlechten 
Telefonanschlu8 nicht unterscheiden lassen. Wenn eine Verstandigung 
dennoch erreicht wird, eben durch den Kontext, so wird niemand 
daraus den Beweis konstruieren, daB die Laute ch, sch, s, f im Deut- 
schen keine phonologische Funktion zu erfiillen hatten. Sie bleiben 
wesentliche Phoneme des Deutschen. 

P.-C. hatte bei seinem Experiment herausgefunden, daB ,,eine Ver- 
standigung beim Fliistern in mehr oder weniger langen Satzen mit 
zusammenhangendem Inhalt zustande kommen kann, dagegen bei 
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isoliert gesprochenen Wortern ... so gut wie ausgeschlossen oder ... 
nur zufallig’’ erfolgt. Diese seine Feststellung bestatigt doch im 
Gegenteil gerade die Existenzberechtigung der semantischen Ton- 
héhen und beweist, da8 ihnen tatsachlich die maBgebende Rolle zu- 
kommt, die man ihnen gemeinhin zuschreibt. Es verhalt sich hier- 
mit, wie mit der Phonation als solcher, von der Kainz sagt (Psycholo- 
gie der Sprache, Bd. 3, S. 242), sie bleibe ,,ein unentbehrliches Moment 
und Konstitutivum” der Sprache, auch wenn man manchmal aus 
zweckdienlichen Griinden die Stimmgebung ausschaltet und fliistert. 
Gleicherweise bleiben auch die Toneme ein bedeutungsdiakritisches 
Moment und Konstitutivum der Tonsprachen, auch wenn sie manch- 
mal — eben beim Fliistern — anstatt durch Stimmgebung durch 
Phonationsersatze horbar gemacht werden. 


Nanzan University, Nagoya (Japan) FRANZ GIET 


LOCALISM AND DEIXIS IN BANTU LINGUISTICS *) 
I 


During the first stage of comparative Indo-European linguistics 
inaugurated by FrANz Bopp (about 1835) and elaborated afterwards 
by his successors, amongst the most important of whom rank AUG. 
SCHLEICHER and KARL BRUGMANN, the term “‘Localism” has mostly 
been used in connection with the morphemic constituents of the deic- 
tical system, i.e. in connection with the structure of demonstrative 
and other pronouns. In recent times KARL BUHLER, when exposing 
his remarkable theory about the “‘Zeigfeld’’ (Sprachtheorie, 1934) 
does not appear to have deviated in the main from the course followed 
by his predecessors. Accordingly, the so-called “‘localistic theory” in 
its restricted form has been subject for a long time to the Greco-Sans- 
krit bias which held the field in linguistics during the last century 2). 

Now, in the rather distant field of African linguistics (just out of 
its teens at the time) CARL MEINHOF 8) had already made an attempt to 
break through the accepted bounds which more or less limited the 
term “‘localism’’ to the pronominal category. It was he who brought 
the verbal system of what he called the Hamitic languages within the 
sphere of Localism by showing how morphological change of the final 
vowel of a verbal stem coincides with a semantic alteration of the 
meaning of the verb as such: e.g. Hausa: tafi “to go’, tafo “‘to come’, 
etc., examples well-known to every Africanist. 

And yet, even MEINHOF took the deictica as his starting-point in 
explaining this phenomenon. The fruitful and far-reaching idea of 
what MEINHOF has termed the “concept of place’ (‘“Lokalvorstel- 
lung’’) has been taken up again by W. CzERMAaK of Vienna (himself a 
pupil of LEo RErniscu) who enlarged the scope of the original theory 
of MEINHoF’s by redrafting it on the basis of comparative linguistics 4). 
But, as neither MEINHOF nor CzERMAK really went beyond the restricted 


1) Synopsis of Lectures held at the University of London in May 1955. 
*) Cf. H. M. Hoenicswarp in Language XX X*# (1954), p. 468. 

8) Die Sprachen der Hamiten, Hamburg 1912. 

4) Festschrift Meinhof (Hamburg, 1927), p. 204 seq. 
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area of the so-called Hamitic languages, the need is felt to test their 
thesis as to its general applicability. Of course, by “general applica- 
bility” I do not mean the problem in how far localism may be of im- 
portance for languages spoken in other parts of the world. I only 
intend to illustrate to what degree symptoms of localism, besides the 
pronominal deixis and MEINHor’s “Lokalvorstellung’”’, may be traced 
in the general systematical structure which we are wont to call “gram- 
mar’ >). And that in itself is enough of an undertaking. 

Indeed, it turns out that localism (in the widest sense of the term) 
may be considered one of the guiding exponents of linguistic thought 
and expression ‘‘an sich’’! Traces of it can be found in nearly every 
language, sometimes still as a living and creative factor of every-day 
speech, more often, however, as a kind of petrified relic from an earlier 
period. In inquiring into the localistic problem one cannot altogether 
disregard the diachronical processes which in the long run have led 
up to the synchronical phase of the idioms which are the object of 
our research. 

Generally speaking, Localism may be defined as the tendency during 
an earlier phase of the life of human speech, to express in terms of 
place and space every relation which, later on, may develop into the 
subtler distinctions of grammatical categories, such as case, tense, 
mood, etc. Its psychological foundation lies in the urge of the human 
mind during the so badly miscalled “primitive” periods ofits activity to 
subordinate in relation to the thinking and therefore speaking subject the 
objective world which surrounds 1t. 

The individual interpreting his surroundings by means of speech- 
signs considers himself to be the centre of orientation, to use the 
expression of the modern French psychologists MERLEAU-PoNTY ®) 
and GuszporFF ”). Now, the terms in which this fundamental notion 
of subordination is couched in living speech all point to one and the 


5) H. P. Brox, Orientalia Neerlandica (Den Haag, 1948), p. 78seq.; 1D., Lingua 
III’ (1953), p. 269 seq. 

6) M. Merteau-Ponty, La Phénomenologie de la Perception. Presse Univ. 
Paris. 

7) G. Guszporrr, La découverte de Soi (ibid.). Comp. also P. GopEt, Sujet 
et Symbole, in the joint publication Signe et Symbole, by J. DELANGLADE, H. 
SCHMALENBACH, P. Gopet and J. Leusa in Cahiers de Philosophie XIII (Neu- 


chatel 1946), p. 105 seq. 
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same underlying principle. This is, in the minds of the speaker and of 
his audience what earlier German scholars might have called the ‘“‘Orts- 
gebundenheit” of the psychological and, afterwards, of the logical and 
grammatical subject. Take e.g. the typical use in Ewé of gbé “place” 
in case-determination and wé in pronominal constructions to illustrate 
what is meant by this somewhat atrocious German term. In this con- 
nection it will be clear that Localism and Deixis are to be taken to a 
certain extent as being inseparable entities. 

As will be seen from the instances given later on, these manifold 
relations between the speaking subject and the objective world sur- 
rounding it may primarily be expressed be means of general and 
somewhat vague ‘“‘terms-of-locality”’. In the course of time, however, 
they tend to become more refined, more specified in meaning as well 
as in function; ultimately they develop into the clearly circum- 
scribed categories of systematic grammar. These general localistic 
terms referred to henceforth as “localistic exponents”, which tend 
to interconnect the subject and the non-subject are at the very outset 
essentially vague and indeterminate. They express no more than the 
mere existence in the mind of the speaker of an as yet unspecified local 
relation of coexistence between himself and the-other-thing. The logical 
correlation, however, is not yet expressed by means of any linguistic 
signs, such as morphemes or inner structural items. This logical corre- 
lation is merely suggested by the use of localistic parataxis, not actually 
represented by means of words or by any other specific grammatical 
form: 

e. g. Swahili: 

wana mastkitiko lit. “‘they along with grief’; 

wanalt[chunga mbuzt lit. ‘“‘they along with tending goats’; 

nyama yachinjwa nawe lit. “the beast is killed along with them”’. 

In these instances the localistic exponent na (the semantic contents 
of which might be rendered ‘‘along with’, and or something similar) 
now, in a later stadium of structural development, fulfills the triple 
function of 1°. the circumlocutory rendering of our conception of 
“being in possession of something”’; 2°. the notion of verbal tense 78), 
and 3°. the morpheme introducing the agentive factor in a passive 

72) Comp. E, HussEer1, Welt, Ich und Zeit, herausg. von G. BRAND, 1955; 


and E. Hussert, Logische Untersuchungen II! (Halle 1928), p. 345 seq. See 
infra p. 399 seq. 
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verbal construction. Word-expression is clearly limited to the mere 
statement of a vaguely local coexistence between the subject and 
“the-other-thing”’ which interests him for the moment. But, as far 
as purely linguistic signs are concerned, it conveys nothing more to 
the mind of the audience than the mere fact of coexistence, within a 
limited space,of the subject and the non-subject within the semantic 
compass of the phrase unit. The logical or functional correlation, 
however, which connects both elements is not actually expressed in 
words ; it is merely evoked as it were by way of an associative inference 
induced by the general meaning of the sentence as a whole. 

The exponent na in these instances is emphatically not yet a prepo- 
sition nor any other part of speech belonging to a specified grammatical 
category. I quite agree with Mrs. ASHTON’s and Dr. A. N. TucKER’s 
terse statement, whilst dealing with adverbial formatives in Luganda, 
“that they should not be looked upon as prepositions; for this is to 
view a Bantu language through the medium of European grammatical 
concepts. Their behaviour is most un-preposition-like” 8). This quota- 
tion in my opinion chiefly covers the gist of what is meant by the term 
“localistic exponent”’; or as Dr. Ct. DOKE has it: “there are no parts 
of speech, but merely formatives of speech” ®), The exponent na is 
localistic in the true sense of the word and too vague as yet to be a 
real grammatical particle. It merely indicates a certain distance 
between the subject and the non-subject, a distance which may be 
far or near as the case may be; it even can denote the virtual zero- 
distance which represents the notion of identity, either syntactically 
in the nominal clause or morphologically as a formative indicating 
our present tense 1). 

In the above I have referred to the fact that localistic elements 
may function as a living part of grammatical structure or, in some 
cases, remain as a kind of linguistic fossils surviving to this day, but 
so far not felt as such in modern speech. Na (originally meaning “along 
with, together with’, etc.) presents a striking example from the 
semantic point of view. In English expressions like: “he was trembling 
with fear’, or “he was killed by so-and-so”, we meet with the exact 


8) A Luganda Grammar (London 1954), p. 55 note. 
®) Textbook of Zulu Grammar (London 1945), p. 28. 
10) Comp. Cu. Batty, Copule zéro et faits connexes. Bull. Soc. Ling. Paris 


1922 (XXIII, no. 71), p. 1 seq. 
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counterparts of the Swahili constructions cited above; or in the 
vernacular of Cu. DicKENs’ Mrs Gummidge: ,‘ I am sorry it should 
be along of me that you’re so ready’, meaning “on account of me”. 

It should be noticed, however, that this semantic vagueness which 
constitutes a typical feature of all localistic exponents, is not the 
outcome of any secondary act of abstraction by which the human 
mind builds up its general notions through induction from divers 
specific data. On the contrary, it is the primary generality of a notion 
not yet specified as to its actual and well-defined meaning and function. 

On this ground, too, we are justified in regarding linguistic localism 
to be a diachronical phenomenon to be assigned to an earlier phase 
in the development of human speech. 

The localistic relation as expressed by means of the exponents may 
be divided into two distinct classes which belong either to the pausal 
phase or to the directional phase. The latter one implies the intro- 
duction of a new factor into the original relationship of a merely local 
coexistence, i.e. that of direction away from or towards, the speaker. 
With this second group of localistic functions we should class (as a 
separate case) the Hamitic ““Lokalvorstellung”’ of MEINHOF’s, referred 
to above. One and the same syntactical relation may be expressed 
by the pausal phase in one language and by the directional one in 
another language, as it is the case e.g. where the degrees of compari- 
son are concerned "). Here, too, we meet with the three types of 
construction mentioned before. The simplest one consists in the mere 
juxtaposition of the two members which are to be compared, without 
any kind of morphematic connective. In an ancient Swahili folk- 
song }*) the stanza begins with the line: hapana ugonjwa mbaya buba 
na upele (‘there does not exist any disease < worse than > framboesia 
and scabies’’). This construction is even the common one in Shambala: 
mintu na nama mindni nt miintu which means literally: ““man and 
beast, the intelligent one is man’, and more emphatically still in 
Congolese Lonkundo-Lomongo: nkéi la mpiinda b’6ld 6 nkdi (‘leopard 
and horse, strength truly leopard”). The two remaining constructions 
referred to are the directional and the pausal localistic phases. In 


4) Comp. Esquisse d’une théorie des degrés de comparaison, in Cahiers de 
Linguistique structurale II (Quebec 1953). 
2) Ed. C. VeLtEen, Desturi za Waswahili (Géttingen 1903), p. 134. 
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ancient Egyptian: 2w.f wr 7 sn.f “he is great towards his brother’’, and 
in Nyamwezi: lugo’yule 18) ludito ssumbwa nulo (‘‘this rope is strong 
to the exclusion of, or away from that one” )we meet with the directio- 
nal phase of localistic comparison. 
The pausal phase, on the other hand, occurs inter alia in Swahili: 
yeye mkuu kuliko mwenziwe (‘he great where-there-is his comrade’) 
and in Zulu: indoda inamand’le kuna mfana (‘the man has strength 
with-respect-to the boy’’), or more concisely yet in Tschwana: X ni 
wdbwinoké (“Mr X is good there”, meaning that he is the better one). 
Besides these nominal forms of rendering comparison Zulu possesses 
localistic conjunctions requiring a participle, the subjunctive or the 
indicative mood of the verb: kunokuba and kunokuthi, meaning 
“rather than’. But in these cases, too, the localistic exponent is pre- 
sent, now contracted with the following infinitives into one morphe- 
matic unity '*). The inherent directional tendency of -ku- may here 
perhaps play a part, but we find the true pausal phase, represented 
by the morpheme fa instead of ku, in Karanga: biza iguru pane 
wm bongoro (‘the horse big-there-is the donkey’’). 
It is interesting to note that it is out of the exponents belonging 
to the directional phase that tense, i.e. the notion of time as conveyed 
by a verbal morpheme, has often developed. Where this directional 
factor is lacking the localistic exponents, as used for the expression 
of temporal relations 15), must remain extremely vague. Hence the 
choice among the exponents available appears to be quite arbitrary 
and varying with each idiom. 
In the Bantu languages the formatives -li-, -na- and -ku- are wide- 
spread. Their application, however, to the rendering of what we might 
call ‘‘tenses” is divergent in the extreme! E.g.: 
1°. Pausal -ma- in Herero and Swahili stands for the present tense, 
in Ganda for the near future; in Tschewa, Kamba and Mombasa- 
Swahili for the preterite tense. 

2°. Pausal -/é- (comp. Sotho /é ““with’’) denotes the preterite in Swahili, 
the far future in Luganda, the present tense in Sotho, Kisukuma 
and Nyamwezi, and the indefinite present in Kongo and Fiote. 


18) Contracted from: lugoye ule. 
14) Contracted from kuna + ukuba and kuna + ukuthi respectively. 
15) See O. E. Jounson, Tense Significance as the Time of the Action (Language 


Dissertations XXI, 1936). 
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3°. Directional -ku-, denoting to or from a more or less remote 
distance, occurs in the negative perfect in Swahili, in the present 
and nearest future in Lingala, and in the near future in Kaguru 
and Nyamwezi, besides its being used in the majority of Bantu 
languages as the infinitival formative. 

The morpheme *uku-, i.e. the infinitive formative which as such 
functions already as a directional element should be regarded as a 
mere “infinitive” 16), or as directional exponent in compound verbal 
units. Constructions like Zulu: -yothanda and -zothanda are clearly 
contractions of an auxiliary verb (‘‘to go’’) with the infinitive (< *yaku 
and *zaku-). Lenje, on the other hand 1”), offers a greater difficulty to 
solve in its present tense formative: -to < -*teku. Taking in con- 
sideration the alternative form: -no < *-naku we must for the moment 
consider both these forms to be infinitival compounds, although the 
morpheme -te- (which is not to be confused with the negative particle!) 
with which -ku- coalesces, still remains an obscure factor. 

The complete lack of any indication of direction in the pausal phase 
of localism accounts for the well-known fact that in several African 
languages the words meaning: “‘to-morrow” and “‘yesterday’’, as well 
as “the day after to-morrow” and “‘the day before yesterday”’ are 
often identical, the particular meaning required being decided upon 
by the “tense” of the verb used in the context 18). 


Ganda: ‘776. 
Luba: makaléla or maloba. 
Lonkundo-Lomongo: /obi. 
Sudanic: Ewe: etso. 
Ibo: edt. 

Lonkundo-Lomongo: /éfé. 
“the day before yesterday” | Luba: maipi. 

= ‘‘the day after to- Ganda: [olanaku[ olwébbiri (“second day”, 

morrow’ without temporal direction!). 

Ewe: nyttso. 


E.g. 
“yesterday = to-morrow” 


16) G. P. LestrRApDE, Bantu Studies XII (1938), p. 48 note. 

1”) A. C. Mapan, Lenje Handbook (Oxford 1908), p. 35. 

18) In plain contradiction with these facts Dr F. H. BLAKE (Language XX X3, 
1954, p. 436) categorically states that “‘it is inconceivable that the differences 
between ‘to-day’ ‘yesterday’ and ‘to-morrow’ would not be among the earliest 
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Even Ulfila’s Gothic Bible-translation in reading: gistva-dagis for 
the Greek aiprov, proves the fact that in many languages, albeit as 
survivals from an ealier period, there exists a linguistic petrifact which 
go back in the last resort to an original phase when localism prevailed, 
i.e. lacking the notion of direction and orientation which in the long 
tun leads up to the notion of “tense’’, i.e. of “time of action” in the 
linguistic sense of the word 1%). In connection with the localistic theory 
we are reminded of the special terminology as introduced by M. 
CoHEN *°) who draws a strongly marked distinction between the 
“temps situé” and the “temps non-situé’”’ where semitic languages 
are concerned. The same distinction obtains in the field of African 
languages. Let us not forget the underlying principle as formulated by 
one of the greatest American linguists: “In contrast with the notion 
of ‘time’ as such, the categories of tense have only a surface rationa- 
lity” *1). From these few equations we may infer that what might be 
called “temporal localism”’ (i.e. the directional phase in its full develop- 
ment) should not be regarded as being a mere local phenomenon 
restricted to a particular area of human speech. In the Indonesian 
and Austronesian language-families localism plays a prominent part. 
In view of the data furnished by comparative linguistics, too, localism 
appears to be one of the main constituents of human speech in gene- 
tal ?#), in whatever part of the earth or in whichever particular form 
of morphological or structural order it may manifest itself. 

The psychological function of “Eigenbeziehung”’ or egocentralism 
which in relation to the speaking subject tends to subordinate the 
whole objective world around it, although at the same time it still 
participates in it, places the subject in an oppositional correlation with 
the non-subject. This notion is primarily a negative one, since the 
relation between the two terms is linguistically expressed by means of 
the localistic exponents of distance which recede along a gliding scale 


concepts of primitive man and be expressed in some way by the words that 
he used’’. In face of the facts mentioned here I cannot subscribe to his point 
of view in any way. — Comp. also D. L. O_tmstEep in Language XXXI (1955) 
p. 48 note 3. 

19) Comp. Dr. O. E. Jounson’s thesis mentioned above in note 15. 

20) M. CouEN, Le systéme verbal sémitique et l’expression du temps (Paris 
1924). 

21) L. BLoomFIELD, Language (New York 1948), p. 272. 

22) See above note 5. 
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unto the zero-point of nominal identity. In the same way the notion 
of time (not of tense!) still conceived in terms of spacial distance only, 
distinguishes between ‘‘now’’(i.e. temporal identity) and “‘not-now”, 
without reckoning with the secondary factors of direction and their 
gradual qualifications like “still” and “‘already’’. 

To use an illustrative image: imagine an isosceles triangle with a 
very short perpendicular (Fig. 1). 


PRESENT 


PAST FUTURE 


Fig. 1. 


Its base represents the process of action going from the past or 
preterite, via the present to the future. The centre of the base, i.e. 
the footpoint of the perpendicular, is as it were the boundary mark 
between past and future. This is what we call the present tense, the 
most transitionary in character in the tense-system *%). Now imagine 
the apex of this triangle to be the viewpoint from which the speaking 
subject looks upon the predicative process (i.e. upon the base line of the 
triangle). In this illustration the equal sides of the triangle represent 
the equal pausal distances at which the subject places himself from both 
the past and the future, to the exclusion of all directional factors. 

To illustrate this notion we might fill in the vectors mentioned with 
e.g. the use of -/7- in Swahili, Luganda and Nyamwezi respectively as 
follows (Fig. 2) in which a) represents Swahili (nzlikuwa), b) Nyamwezi 


PRESENT 
PAST FUTURE 


Fig. 2. 
(wlitula) and c) Luganda (general future based-on the simple stem: 
oltkuba). This representation of the time-continuum may, in agree- 


ment with the orientational aspects of the verb, develop into a dia- 


*) Comp. my observations in Kongo-Overzee XV (1949), p. 265 seq. 
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gram of the sequence of tenses and moods, e.g. potentially for the 
past und future, actually for the present 24). 

In our diagram (Fig. 3), however, the exponent -li- simply indicates 
some distance between the speaking subject and the process of action, 
without any reference to the direction in which this distance lies in 
regard to either subject or action. It seems as if the subject remains 
outside the process of action and, though participating in its develop- 
ment, still regards the whole proceeding (as far as its rendering by 
means of linguistic signs is concerned) from an extraneous viewpoint. 
This is true to a certain extent, but we must bear in mind that the 
subject’s seeming aloofness towards the process of action does not 
mean that the speaker, according to these diagrams, would at the 
same time contemplate the world surrounding him more objectively 
in the psychological sense of the word! On the contrary, the so-called 
“primitive” peoples are more than anyone else inclined to identify 
themselves, by means of magical rites and mystical theories, with their 
surroundings in the physical world and to regard themselves as parti- 
cipating in person in every event which may influence their existence 
for better or for worse. 

The “‘‘outsideness” of the speaking subject as represented in our 
diagrams should merely be regarded as an approximate figuration 
of the purely lingwistic foundation of the localistic theory. 

In the Indo-European language families, on the other hand, the 
subject does not merely participate to a certain degree in the process 
of action; it even places itself right in the middle of it (Fig. 3). 


PRESENT 
PAST <—————$—_——__—_}- > FUTURE 
SUBJECT 


Fig. 3. 


In this diagram the subject has to look forwards into the future, 
and by turning round bodily he enables himself to look back into the 
past. This integration of the subject into the course of events in which 
he participates and which he wants to actualize in linguistic terms. 
and signs, automatically introduces the moment of “egocentric orien- 
tation” as mentioned by MERLEAv-PonTy (see above, note 6). 


24) Vid. M. SANDMANN, Subject and Predicate (Edinburgh Univ. Press 1954), 
pp. 156, 183. 
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According to the diagram in Fig. 3 all verbal forms occurring in 
this group of languages must belong to the directional phase, no mat- 
ter by what morphemic means this directional relation may be actua- 
lized. The distantial gradation in the present tense is always zero. In 
the Bantu languages, on the other hand, the identification of the 
subject with the ‘‘present tense’’ in which he immediately takes some 
part anyhow, may be expressed either by directly joining the subjecti- 
val pronoun to the simple verbal stem (as is the case in the majority 
of Bantu idioms) or by means of a localistic exponent (e.g. -a- in 
Swahili and -li- in Nyamwezi) which, although denoting some distance 
at any rate, follows the above mentioned gliding scale of gradation 
and, in the end, results in the zero-phase as described by Cu. BALLY 
{see above note 10). 


II 


The so-called ‘‘zero-distance” which we dealt with above in con- 
nection with the present tense (or its equivalent in Bantu) occurs 
again in the nominal clauses where the identification between noun 
and noun, or noun and qualifying adjective comes into play. Here 
again the subject acts as the central nucleus of the localistic construc- 
tion. In this connexion there arises a very debatable point, i.e. in how 
far we are justified, on the grounds mentioned above, to identify the 
pronoun of the Ist pers. sing. with the copula as occurring e.g. in 
Swahili: 7 and in Kongo: 7- var. yz, etc. In her excellent Swahili 
Grammar *®) Mrs E. O. ASHTON expressely warns us against confu- 
sion of the “‘particle’’ mz as used in nominal clauses mostly in relation 
to the Ist and 2nd pers. sing., and the personal pronoun Ist sing. 
C. MEINHOF, too has stated that “in vielen Sprachen wird ein beson- | 
deres Wort als pronominale Kopula fiir alle Klassen gebraucht’ ?°). 
Now, the nominal copula mz only occurs in the predicative identifica- 
tion, alternating in this case with the mere juxtaposition of subject 


5) Mrs. E. O. Asuton, A Swahili Grammar (London, 1947), p. 92 note; a 
point of view shared i.a. by Prof. A. BurssEns in his recently published Inlei- 
ding tot de studie van de Kongolese Bantoetalen (Kongo-Bibliotheek, Antwer- 
pen 1954, dl. VIII), p. 72, note 1. 

26) C. MEINHOF, Grundziige einer vergl. Grammatik der Bantusprachen? 
(Hamburg 1948), p. 153. 
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and predicate without a connective morpheme of any kind whatsoever. 
Here, therefore, we meet with the expression of the true zero-distance 
in its most pronounced form. Where it is a matter of a descriptional 
complement of the subject, however, the use of the exponent m7 is 
allowed even for the 3rd pers., i.e. for the whole range of the classifi- 
catory system. On the other hand, when the complement only stands 
for a certain state or condition in which the subject finds itself, the 
nominal connection may be realized, either by juxtaposition or by 
means of the class-prefix required in the context 2’). But, and this is 
important, in this construction the exponent mi should never be inserted! 

Now, there is the interesting fact that both the subject-prefix as 
well as the exponent are frequently omitted in Swahili if the subject 
itself is a pronoun or a demonstrative; this means: whenever the sub- 
ject is of a more or less detctical nature! Both Luganda and Sesotho 
admit of the insertion of a deictical morpheme acting as a copula. 
In Luganda the general-formula for the connective is: concord + *pa+ 
-++ *yt, whilst the pronoun of the Ist pers. sing., when preceding an 
emphatic initial phoneme is: nze< *ni+ yi+ ya+ ye, with a 
triple set of deictics 7). As Dr. E. DAMMANN has shown ?%) Sesotho 
ké like Zulu ngz goes back, to the deictical compound in Basic Bantu 
*n1 + yt according to the laws of phonetical change which obtain for 
the Sotho-group. In his conclusive contribution on ‘Die Kopula- 
tiewe in Noord-Sotho” Dr. E. B. van WijxK ®°) has recently, once 
and for all, defined the copula ké as being a wordgroup which functions 
asa verb or asasyntagmeme. Now in Sesotho, being a tonal language, 
the difficulty arises that we have to distinguish between the copula 
as such which has a high tone: ké and, on the other hand, two level- 
tone morphemes: ké meaning respectively the pronoun of the Ist 
pers. sing. and the local adverb ‘‘near to” #4). Where in this case the 


27) Comp. in Luganda the distinction between -li- and -b4-, just as in Spanish 
between sey and estay! In Lingala the zero-distance is used where the expression 
of a real identification is intended whilst the auxiliary -zala expresses state or 
condition; etc. 

28) C, Meinuor, Grundziige’, p. 200. 

29) Afrika und Uebersee XX XIX (1954), p. 31 seq. 

30) _ Kongo-Overzee XXI (1955), p. 71. (Kindly specified ina personal letter, 
dated from, May 9th) and ibid., pp. 241, seq. aoe 

81) According to T. J. Krrers, New Sesotho-English Dictionary (Johannes- 


burg 1950), p. 81. 
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localistic connection between the pronoun and the adverb expressing 
‘“‘near-ness” appears to be evident there still exists the tonal difference 
between copula and pronoun. But in view of the fact that e.g. Ma- 
BILLE ¥2) is not as stringent at this point as his colleague, and secondly 
that Prof. CL. DoKE 3%) does not indicate any intrinsic tonal difference 
in the Zulu equivalent mg, either as a pronoun or in a sentence like: 
si ngabantu ’baka Ngoza ‘‘we are Ngoza’s people’. 

Without of course presuming to derogate from the structural value 
of tonality as such, we must be alive to the fact that change in tonality 
may be often explained by a process of contraction. In this way the 
high-tone level of the copula in Sesotho ké might in the last instance 
go back to a Basic Bantu deictical reinforcement: *-nz + yt + yt. 
This consideration may perhaps (for what it is worth) furnish the key to 
the thesis of Dr. vaN W1JK who as far as I can see has a kindred object 
in view to the one now under discussion. To quote his own words: 
as we take into account that both, the subjectlink and unchangeable 
copulative syntagmemes are used to give an predicative function to 
wordgroups, both have to be considered copulative syntagmemes 
(l.c., p. 90 note). That this process of doubling several deictics in 
one and the same morpheme is known in the Southern Bantu group 
too is clearly demonstrated by the formation of the Ist pers. sing. 
of the quantitative pronoun in Zulu: ngedwa (‘I being alone’’) — 
< *ni + ya + yt. And this construction, in the words of Prof. CL. 
DOKE (l.c., § 253) “shows a close correspondence to the subjectival 
concord ngz’’. 

An interesting case of partial contraction of the deictical constituents 
in the pronoun is offered by Lingala: ngdi (< *ni + ya + yt). As Dr. 
A. E. MEEuUWwSSEN *4) has pointed out, in Bangubangu the deictic 
element * yz has a fixed high-tone, whilst the process of doubling a 
high tone (or two high-toned morae) in non-contracted morphemes 
has been clearly demonstrated for this north-eastern offshoot of the 
Lubabranch. Is not this one more reason to favour the attempt to 


82) A. MABILLE and H. DreTEeRLEN, Southern Sotho-English Dictionary 
(Morija, Basutoland 1950), p. 136. 

88) CL. M. Doxe, Textbook of Zulu Grammar (London 1945), § 542, comp. 
C. MEINHOF, Grundziige #(1948), p. 153. 

*4) Linguistische Schets van het Bangubangu (Brussel 1954), §§ 13, 49. Comp. 
the compound: aimi = mimi in the Lamu version of the Inkishafi, verse 63. 
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reconstruct the tonal system of Basic Bantu made by Dr. J. H. 
GREENBERG 5) ? 


III 


In this somewhat elementary survey %5*) from which we concluded 
to a certain degree of interlacing, as it were, between copula, pronoun 
and deixis in respect to their morphology and functional application, we 
met in each case with the rather vague background peculiar to every 
localistic structure; this clearly exposes the inherent arbitrariness of 
its classification within any already well-defined grammatical cate- 
gory. 

In view of the two circumstances that it is possible to reinforce 
the morpheme mz by means of one or more deictics, and that Swahili 
also possesses its negative counterpart si (*ha-ni, cf. Sesotho: 
xase) in both functions referred to, the diachronical identity in Swahili 
of the two units mz is, in my opinion, highly probable to say the 
least of it. Moreover, considering that the exponent na (perhaps 
*nt + ya) which among other localistic functions also serves to in- 
troduce the agentive term in the passive verbal construction, may 
often be dialectically replaced by mz: all these considerations tend 
_ to emphasize the narrow relationship existing between both mor- 
phemes. 

A very instructive parallel is furnished by the agentive adverb in 
Zulu (CL. M. DoxgE, l.c., § 537): English “he was struck by a stone’, 
is rendered: ushaywé yitshe, lit. ‘che was struck, it was a stone’’; 
the agentive term being prefigated by the morpheme ‘y-which pro- 
perly acts as a copula! In this instance we get very near to the original 
syntagmeme of parataxis which actualizes the logical correlation in 
speech-form, without the aid of any relational linguistic signs. It is 


35) Word IV (1948), p. 196 seq. 

854) As to the essential opposition between the ‘‘Zeigarten”’ (i.e.“ Ich-Deixis”’, 

“Du-Deixis’”’ und “‘Jener-Deixis’’), comp. K. BRucMANN, Die demonstrative 
Pronomina im Indo-Germanischen (Abhandl. d. Sachs. Akad. der Wiss., XXII, 
1904, no. 6 = GrundriB, 1911, §§ 314 seq.), in connection with K. BUHLER’S 
“Zeigfeld’”’. In opposition to this tripartite division, see also J. BOLKESTEIN, 
Het Ik-Gy-schema in de nieuwe Philosophie en Theologie (1941) which comes 
close to the thesis exposed above. 
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this process precisely which constitutes one of the fundamental ~ 


characteristics of localism as such. 

Whichever connection between na and mi etymological analysis 
may bring forth in future research °°), it can not make any conclusive 
difference where the structural functions of the morphemes in question 
come into play. We always have to do with a kind of embryonic 
prototype *6*) which may develop later on into an actual “part of 
speech”, grammatically defined as to its functions within the structur- 
al and unified system of the language concerned. On the force of the 
arguments given above I am inclined to interpret the two “functions” 
of ni as being a bilateral morpheme, a kind of semantic and functional 
“drift-sign’’ originating from one and the same localistic source *’). 

Should this explanation founded on the localistic theory prove to 
be acceptable viz. that the zero-distance denotes in the first place 
the Ist pers. sing. as representing the true linguistic identity xa«v’ 
2Eoyxy, it should also logically come in for the part of the exponential 
expression of copulative identification. The use of the pronominal 
morpheme which is recognisable in the majority of Bantu languages 
for the realization of the copulative idea would then come within 
the range of what Epw. Sapir called “functional shift”, extending 
its functionality even over the field of seemingly more removed 
particles and syntagmemes *°), 


88) Comp. E. Happon, The locative in Bantu (Afr. Stud. X. 1951), p. 101 seq. 
36a) On the transition from mere phoneme to morpheme involved in this case 
comp. recently ZELLIG S. Harris in Language XXXI? (1955), pp. 190 seq. 

87) It is interesting to note that the normal formation of the possessive in 
Swahili by means of the ‘‘a of relationship’”’ has been replaced in the northern 
dialects by the ‘“‘particles” (C. H. SticaNnp, Dialect in Swahili, 1915, p. 51)mbwa 
and nda. Now, in both these morphemes (*i + wa and *ni + la or *ni + za and 
*ni + ya) the particle nz plays the role of connective in a nominal clause. Both 
Cu. SACLEUX and STIGAND wrongly mention only one morpheme: nda; in reality 
there exists a well defined phonematic difference between the dental d in 
nda < *ni + za or *ni + ya, and the d as occurring in nda < *ni + la! Comp. 
also H. E. LamBert, Journ. East-Afr. Swahili Committee XXIV (1954), p. 37and 
H. P. Brox, Nota introduttiva al dialetto Bagiuni in V. L. GrotraNnettt, 
Pescatori dell’ Oceano Indiano (Roma 1955), p. 346 seq. 

88) As to the interrelation between deixis and article, see ia. C. MEINHOF, 
Le., p. 75; K. BUHLER, Sprachtheorie (1934), p. 101 seq.; K. BRuGMANN, Grund- 
riB etc. II (1911), §§ 314 seq.; U. T. Hormes in Language XXX (1954), p. 511 
seq. As to the connection between deixis and interrogation, see J. A. F. Wits, 


~ oypeserne gM oy 
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I am not sure if e.g. Ewé me in its twofold function of pronoun of 
the Ist pers. sing. and in that of a prepositional noun (to quote D. 
WESTERMANN’S nomenclature), meaning “inner contents, locative’’, 
and the general verbal sub-meaning of: “being present, belonging 
to”, might not even provide an interesting parallel to the combined 
function within the localistic sphere of both pronominal and copu- 
lative factors we have discussed. 

It should be noted that even amongst the Caucasian languages, 
especially in the Avaric dialect, the concord of the first noun-class: 
uw is used as a general copula, but for all that is always preceded by the 
class-concord required in the context 9). 

In all these cases the localistic zero-distance denotes the complete 
identity of the subject with the predicate, constituing in this way 
the scheme for many so-called “nominal’’ clauses. This may be the 
reason why so many of the original exponents which have survived 
in the various grammatical systems present themselves in the guise 
of seemingly defective verbs ‘‘to be’. The most irregular forms in a 
language are generally the most archaic ones. 

But this consideration does not imply, of course, that conversively 
we are entitled to consider every defective verb ‘‘to be’ as having 
originated from some localistic exponential morpheme. In Kikongo 

oe: there exists an essential distinction between the exponent nd 
-and the verb nd (< ina, wéna), the latter even admitting of a pas- 
sive: -inwa meaning “‘to be lived in, to he inhabited”. Now, W. H. 
BENTLEY %°) still identified the two morphemes, whilst recently **) 
K. E. Laman has rightly maintained the existence of two different 


Die Deixis der Interrogativa (Album Philologicum Tu. Baaper, Tilburg 1939, 
p. 35 seq.), comp. E. KAHLER-MEYER, Das Fragewort in den Bantusprachen 
(Zeitschr. f. Eingeb. Spr. XXXV, 1949, p. 81 seq.). In this connection it is 
interesting to note from the comparative viewpoint, that in Tungus (Siberia) 
the so-called ‘‘prosecutive”’ suffix -/7, to be found also in numerous adverbs, is 
diachronically the same morpheme as the homonymous formative in many 
Mongolian interrogatives, being originally a ‘‘comitative-sociative” suffix. (CH. 
A. FerGuson in Language XXX. 1954), p. 30 seq. 

CD) aaNe Drier, Einfiihrung in die Kaukasischen Sprachen (Leipzig 1928), pp. 
162, 347. 

40) Dictionary and Grammar of the Congo Languages (London 1886), p. 690. . 

41) Dictionnaire Kikongo-Frangais (Mém. Inst. Royal Colon. Belge, II, 1936), 
pp. 195 and 654. 
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morphemes, clearly distinguished in tonality and vowel-length. An 
important danger-signal indeed where a presumedly immediate con- 
nection between exponents and actual verbs “‘to be” are concerned! 
As H. DELaAcRoIx puts it: ,,Le verbe étre, loin d’étre la copule de 
toutes les propositions, est le dernier venu des verbes, un verbe 
autonome, vidé de son sens propre. Il a été créé pour assimiler la 
phrase nominale a la phrase verbale. I] s’y est introduit pour exprimer 
le temps que le simple rapprochement du sujet et du prédicat ne 
suffit pas 4 exprimer.... méme quand le verbe étre figure dans la 
phrase, il masque souvent un jugement de relation” **). Read at the 
end of this quotation ,,relation localistique” and we have the defini- 
tion of “nominal localism”’ in a nutshell! 

On the whole we may say that within the range of localism the 
zero-distance plays a prominent part: viz. in identifying the speaking 
subject with the so-called ‘“‘present tense’ in which it puts itself into 
a direct union with the process of action which has been represented 
in our diagram Fig. 1 by the shortest distance, i.e. by the perpendicu- 
lar. This shortest distance too, may vary according to a gliding scale 
from ‘‘near-ness”’ to the actual zero phase. That is why in the majority 
of Bantu languages the equivalent of what we call the “present tense”’ 
does not require any exponent between the pronominal prefix (in- 
dicating the subject) and the verbal stem proper. 

Secondly, this zero-distance may qualify the identification of the 
subject and the predicate in nominal clauses. Accordingly, in all 
these instances we stand as it were on the threshold between semanteme 
and morpheme, and (in a later state of linguistic development) between 
syntagmeme and morphological formative. The general semanteme, 
valuing the exponent merely as to its contents or sense, becomes a 
syntagmeme when according to its semantic contents the semanteme 
may serve as a localistic exponent. In the end, it develops into a 
morphological formative as soon as the exponent has found its proper 
functional place in the oppositionally well-defined grammatical 
system which, however, constitutes an organic and therefore living 
and dynamic unity 4°). 


42) Le Langage et la Pensée (Paris 1930), p. 225; comp. Cu. SACLEUX, Le verbe 
,étre’”’ dans les langues Bantoues (Mém. Soc. Ling. Paris XV, 1909), p. 152. 

48) Victor Huao, in his admirable ‘“‘Les Contemplations‘ already observed 
that: “‘le mot est un étre vivant’’, and it should be treated as such by linguistic 
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A priori, it may be laid down as a general rule in linguistics that 
Comprehension, i.e. the summing up of qualities implied by a con- 
cept, stands in an inversible relationship to the Extension, i.e. to the 
conceptual extent. According to this rule the localistic phenomena 
appear to have a comprehension which largely exceeds the limits 
required by the principle of extension. That is the reason why 
localism in the long run, within the grammatical system of the language 
concerned and in which it obtains a more clearly determined place, 
performs a function far more restricted than that to which it might 
originally have laid claim. 


IV 


After this in the main purely theoretical exposition of the problems 
with which localism confronts us, I now intend to give some instances 
of the practical application of this theory to the structure of what we 
are wont to call “cases” within the sentence-unit and to touch there- 
with the principal scheme of verbal syntax. Now, here we are con- 
fronted at once with one of the most difficult problems of general 
linguistics. The earlier conception of a sentence as a series of loosely 
connected and somewhat independent units is antiquated and, in 
modern science, it has been finally done away with. 

In actual fact, every clause and sentence establishes one organic 
and indivisible unit, made up (it is true) of several elements which 
may differ in structural value; but they still are centred round a 
nucleus, a decisive kernel, without which no enunciation can exist 44). 

Some linguists still regard the verb or predicate as being in itself 
the centre of sentence structure: ‘‘Le verbe est le noeud des noeuds’’ *). 
But the question remains in how far, in the hierarchy of connections 
existing between the verb and the rest of the sentence unit, there 
does not exist a connection of a primary order between the predicate 


science in the first instance. That is why M. ScHO6neE entitled his recently 
published monograph: ‘‘Vie et Mort des Mots’’ (Presses Univ. Frang., 1951). 
44) Comp. R. Pitrmann, Nuclear structures in linguistics (Language XXIV, 
1948, p. 287 seq.). 
45) L. TesnizREs, Esquisse d’une Syntaxe Structurale (Paris 1953), p. 4; 
comp. Language XXX, 1954, p. 512 and J. Fourguet, La Notion du Verbe, in 
Grammaire et Psychologie, numéro spécial du Journal de Psychologie (Paris, 


1950), p. 72 seq. 
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(P) and the subject (S) which ranks before every other syntactical knot 
occurring in the sentence. The kernel or nucleus I have in view is 
bipartite; it consists of the two basic factors of structural potentiality: 
Subject + Predicate (SP) on which Dr M. SANDMANN recently 
published his profound study **). It is impossible to assign within this 
kernel SP any prominence either to the subject or to the predicate; 
there is no question of any sharply determined dichotomy. It is 
rather a complex representation, consisting of two equal part-repre- 
sentations, presupposing one another but each still retaining a certain 
degree of independance, enabling it to assume a temporal predomi- 
nance in a given syntactical connection. When we will come to discuss 
the syntactical extension of the kernel SP into a full-grown sentence, 
these various possibilities will become clearer later on. But these 
facts cannot derogate from the elementary rule that SP taken as a 
structural unit occupies the central place within and at the base of 
the frame of the sentence. 

Hence, we can not afford to. do without some elementary analysis 
of this nucleus, if we want to obtain a deeper insight into the problem 
of ‘grammatical cases” in the languages with which we are concerned 
for the moment. 

A particular form of this nuclear group SP we have already met 
with while discussing the nominal clauses. Here the essential differ- 
ence in the valuation of linguistic signs makes itself felt in so far as 
in the nominal sentence the subject, being part of the main sentential 
nucleus, has been enlarged as to its contents, i.e. that of simultaneously 
functioning as a subject as well as the nominative case. In this way, 
two different concepts belonging one to the nuclear level (S) and the 
other to the syntactical one (viz. the nominative) may be both repre- 
sented by one and the same word-sign. Identifying the subject with — 
the nominative case has been one of the gravest errors into which 
philology of former years had fallen as has sufficiently been proved 
by comparative linguistics, e.g. the so-called “‘possessive flexion’, 
as it occurs in American and Far-eastern languages 4”). The subject, 
according to our norms, stands in the genitive case; in the so-called 


46) See above note 24. 

47) See C. C. UHLENBECK, Het identificeerend karakter der passieve flexie 
in Noord-Amerikaansche talen (Verhand. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch., Amsterdam 
1915), p. 345. 
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“Empfindungsverba”’ in Georgian the subject appears as an objective; 
comp. Latin: poenttet me’, German: “‘mich (or mir) diinkt’’, and so on. 
Now, if we turn our attention to the fact that in Ewé the above- 
mentioned “Gefiihlsverba’”’ make use of the auxiliary nd (‘to give’’) 
for the third case introducing the directive object, we can no longer 
wriggle out of the problem by merely referring to ‘“‘impersonal verbs” 
(whatever this term may mean), nor by subtilising by using meta- 
linguistic definitions like “logical, psychological or even metaphysical” 
subject 4%). The line of difference between Subject and Nominative 
Case is strictly drawn! Dr SANDMANN, in his interesting treatise 
quoted above **), is inclined still to distinguish between the ‘‘ogical’”’ 
SP and the grammatical unity. But, in my opinion, the earlier identifi- 
cation of ‘‘judgement”’ (in the strictly logical sence of the word) with 
“sentence”’ still holds good. 

The nominative case, as forming part of the whole case system, is 
always conjunct with the whole or with a part of the sentence: active 
if this interconnection be of a centrifugal kind, or passive if it be 
centripetal. The nominative as such owes its right of existence merely 
to its oppositional status against the whole system of case morphemes 
available. The subject, on the other hand, in no higher degree than the 
predicate, has anything to do with the linguistic notion of cases. 
The twin-group SP activates, as it were, the system as a whole. The 
kernel SP is the creative constituent of the grammatical structure 
of the sentence. It is not so much that it forms part of the continuous 
series of the linguistic signs constituting the clause, as rather that 
it stands as a kind of a priori disposition for this structure taken as 
aunit. S and P, forming together the nucleus of the sentence, remain 
mutually dependent °°). 


Vv 


Consequently when attacking the rather thorny problem of the 
manner in which the Bantu languages render those parts of speech 


48) See the comprehensive survey of these and cognate terms by JouN B. 
CARROLL, The Study of Language (Harvard Univ. Press., 1953), pp. 66 seq., 71 
seq. and 104. 

49) See above note 24; l.c. p. 101. 

50) Comp. PauL Garvin in Language XXX, 1954, p. 346. 
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which we are wont to call “‘cases’, we must choose the nucleus 
SP as our starting point. Here the diagrammatic representation or 
“stemma’”’ (as L. TESNIERES calls it 5!)) of the syntactical process in 
action asserts its pretentions, so as to become a necessary adjunct to 
the solving of theoretical riddles of this kind. 

To take an example from what we discussed above, the expression 
of the degrees of comparison 5"): Swahili: ‘the man is more jealous 
than the woman”’: 


First Term Second Term 
——_—>— hr” 
S+P mke 
mume mwivu kuliko 


Fig. 4. 


The comparison is not primarily enacted on the predicate proper as 
a so-called degree of comparison according to our grammatical syste- 
matology, but merely on the second term by means of the localistic 
relation only, which puts it in opposition to the compound first term 
considered as an indivisible unit **). The same formula obtains, as 
we have seen, for the directional phase: 


Fi a eee ae 
AES or Second term 


SE Sl od PSE a 
Fig. 5. 


The two arrows in the diagram Fig. 5 indicate the appearance of 
the new characteristic element, that of motion or direction in which the 
exponential function may be twofold: 

Istly. direction away from SP towards the second term of com- 
parison; e.g. English: “‘A. is good in regard to B”’: “‘it is so different 


51) See above note 45. 

52) Comp. in general: Esquisse d’une theorie des degrés de Comparaison 
(Cahiers de Linguistique structurale, Quebec, Vol. II, 1953). 

58) A peculiar manner of expressing comparison occurs in vernacular Lingala 
by means of a negative opposition: dyo libéngd te, lit ‘That is not a stone”, scil. 
“as heavy as that” (R. van EVERBROECK, Om Lingala te leren, Ed. Scheut, 
Brussel 1955, p. 144). In this case the logical correlation of comparison is not 
represented at all by any linguistic sign. The idea of ‘‘more than” is entirely 
dependent on the context, both as to its meaning as to its function. 
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here from Rome’’, and also the use in this respect of the illative case 
in Finnish; 

2ndy. direction towards SP and away from the second term: e.g. 
in Sesotho: mothé e6 6 motlé hé éna le uéna, lit. “that man is fine away 
from him along with you.’’ Mr SANDMANN (Lc., p. 148, 163 seq.) con- 
siders the difference existing between what I have termed the pausal 
and the directional phases from the viewpoint of verbal aspects; 
as a distinction between ‘“‘direction-going-on” either towards the 
goal of action *4), or as a direction regarded as he result of the action 
(“the no-longer tenses’). Hence, our term ‘‘pausal’’ coincides to a 
certain extent with the “perfective” deixis, whilst our ‘directional’ 
phases might, to a certain degree, correspond to the “‘imperfective”’ 
deixis of SANDMANN’s which is rather orientational in character (to 
use his own terminology). Still, there exists a wide gulf between his 
considerations and mine. The terms “‘perfective’’ and “‘imperfective’’, 
even in their broadest sense, imply verbal aspects, whilst the localistic 
exponents essentially belong to a ““preverbal’’ stadium **). Doubtlessly 
this clashing of the purily synchronical point of view with the dia- 
chronical one, which can not be ignored, will be neutralized in the 
long run when modern structuralism will allow diachronics to take 
their due place in linguistic research. 


VI 


The way of tackling the localistic probmen from the verbal angle, 
as Dr SANDMANN has done in the passages referred to just now, opens 
up the way (with some reservations) to the application of localism to 
Bantu and other ‘‘case’”’ systems. Case as such implies the functioning 
of S in the first place as a nominative, more rarely as another case. 
The twin-group SP no longer represents any action whatsoever of 
a subject; it expresses the subject acting upon or on behalf of some 
other thing. This new relationship at any rate needs some linguistic 
sign which defines the structure of the newly established phrase-unit. 
In agreement with what we have seen where the degrees of compari- 
son are concerned, the same stemma or diagram which obtained in 


54) This might agree with the ‘‘not yet’ tenses in Bantu; comp. H. P. BLox, 


Lingua III (1953), p. 283 seq. 
55) See Orientalia Neerlandica (Leiden 1948), p. 86 seq. 
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those cases, will appear to be also apposite to a graphical description 
of the case-system on the basis of the indivisible nucleus SP. 

In the large variety of tongues spoken on this globe, there may 
of course be found many examples of case-structure which are not of 
a localistic origin. The objective function may be morphologically 
actualized in the second term as it is the case in the majority of 
Indo-European languages. It may even be morphologically expressed 
only in the second part of the first term, in the verb as we may call it, 
in which case we often skirt the field of C. MEINHOF’s “Lokalvorstel- 
lung”’. 

E.g. in Haussa we meet with at last three constructions in which 
the twin-groups SP bears the brunt of expressing the objective case: 


ya buga »he has hit’’. 
ya bugi yaro ,,he has hit the boy”. 
ya bugé & __,,he has hit him”. 


But all the same, the clearest proofs of the essential coherence 
between S and P can be obtained from those languages in which 
localism still plays a more or less living part, according to the same 
diagram we have used above in connection with the degrees of com- 
parison: 


First term Second term 
[S + PI ich object 


Fig. 6. 


in which x stands for the exponent, or (in the zero-phase) for parataxis. 
The exponent connects the object with the compound unit SP, i.e. 
the subject acting, by means of a localistic exponent belonging either 
to the pausal or to the directional phase. In Zulu the exponent na 
occurs after a few non-reciprocal verbs: ukuduka nendlela (‘‘ to leave 
the right path”) or wala namanzi (“he refused to give water’), in 
which the pausal exponent na (‘along with’’) is used. The same 
phenomenon is to be found in some non-Bantu languages, as e.g. in 
Shilluk: a tSam ki byel (“he ate along-with durrah’’), or in Mende: 
yga lo a® bie (‘I like along-with you’’). 
Next to these pausal constructions we observe the directional phase 
e.g. in the present tense in Kikongo where the objective concord within 
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the verbal morpheme is introduced by -ku- (as in tukumuvonda “we 
kill him’). Here the use of -ku-, which in other Bantu idioms appears 
to be restricted to the 2nd pers. sign. (kw < *kw-yu), obtains for all 
the pronominal concords of the first noun-class, in the singular as 
well as in the plural, a formation which was originally the usual 
one for connecting the objective pronoun with the rest of the verbal 
morpheme °). 

Where Bantu is concerned we always must bear in mind that the 
localistic exponent *ku as a systematic formative is on the whole 
the most usual constituent of pronominal units, especially in the case 
of possessive and deictical ones. In Dr Lynpon Harrigs’ excellent 
analysis of Mwera *”) the emphatic part of the local enclitic -pe forms 
a parallel to the deictical function of -ku- in the formation of emphatic 
demonstratives. In Karanga, as we saw, the pausal phase -fa- is 
used in the degrees of comparison, parallel to the function of -Ru- in 
analogous constructions elsewhere. This functional equivalence of the 
two exponents, pausal and directional, assigns both morphemes to 
the category of originally localistic exponents, the function of -ku, 
however, being in the main reserved for morphemes belonging to the 
pronominal and the deictical level. The plurivalency of the exponent 
in question forms one of the many pitfalls which threathen the linguist 
on his way to reach a clear insight into the actual structural functions 
of localism in general **). Dr G. P. LESTRADE*) has already drawn 
our attention to the fact that ku-, acting as the well-known prefix of 
the infinitive is in no way different from the localistic exponent itself. 
Still, it would be amistake to quote here examples like English: ‘‘to 
beg’ as parallels. In English ‘‘to beg’’ isnot aninfinitive but merely an 
infinitival phrase.... the prevalence of the “‘split infinitive” shows 
that to + infinitive is not felt as a unit” ®). In Bantu, on the other hand, 


56) C. MeInHoF, Grundziige* (1948), p. 83. 

57) Lynpon Harriss, A Grammar of Mwera (Johannesburg 1950), p. 48. 

58) A. von Marty, Die logischen, lokalistischen und andern Kasustheorien 
(1910). 

59) Locative class Nouns and Formatives in Sotho (Bantu Studies XXII, 
1938), p. 48 note; comp. also Dr E. Happon’s paper cited above sub note 36. 

60) Stk ALAN GARDINER, The Theory of Speech and Language (Oxford Univ. 
Press 1932), p. 172; as Orro JESPERSEN puts it: ‘‘to is no more an essential part 
of an infinitive than the definite article is an essential part of a nominative, 
and no one should think of calling ‘the good man’ a split nominative (Growth 
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the class prefix ku- can not in any way be structurally separated from 
the verbal root, although in some cases the infinitive may be formed 
by means of prefixes belonging to another noun class, such as li- 
(Duala, Isubu, Benga), ma-, or *yi- (Bira *)). Especially the last- 
mentioned prefix is from our point of view, to replace the directional 
exponent by an exclusively deictical morpheme! However this may 
be, it remains a strict rule that in Bantu the infinitive always 1”) 
needs some class prefix at any rate with which the verbal stem is 
inseparably connected; in the majority of Bantu languages this 
indispensable prefix is derived from the directional localistic exponent 
*ku. Structurally speaking the infinitive in Bantu is always a noun 
and should never be classed among the verbal categories. 

It is worth observing that the same notion of direction underlies 
the construction of many so-called ‘‘verba sentiendi’”’ inmany languages, 
e.g., outside the Bantu area in Demotic and Coptic, followed by 
é <7 meaning “towards”. The fact, however, that a few other verbs 
as wn (“to open’) and pn° (xwwNe “‘to overthrow’’) are connected in 
the same manner with their objects ®) is extremely revealing. In 
Zulu, Mende, Shilluk, Ewé, Demotic and to a certain degree also in 
Kikongo this construction appears to be restricted to a few verbs 
only, although we can not find any reason of either a semantic or a 


and Structure of the English Language. Leipzig 1933, § 209); comp. J. B. CARROLL, 
The Study of Language (Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge 1953), p. 151 and the 
distinction between ‘‘marked and unmarked”’ infinitive phrases as drawn by L. 
BLOOMFIELD, Language (New York 1948), p. 268. But as linguistic form is far 
more nearly constant and more easily definable than linguistic meaning, this 
duality needs must lead to the paradox mentioned by R. A. Hatt, Leave your 
Language alone! (Linguistica Series, Univ. of Ithaca, N.Y. 1950), pp. 118 and 
129. Lastly we may refer in this connection to the recent formulation by F. R. — 
Bake (see Language XXX, 1954, p. 436): ‘The omnitemporal imperfect had — 
the general verbal meaning, not necessarily the infinitive with its sign: {o, i.e. 
what are called the “‘historical infinitives’’ in e.g. the classic languages. Tense 
ideas in such verbs are expressed by the context, e.g. by adverbial expressions 
of place or time, etc.’’. 

$1) Afrika und Uebersee XXXIX, 1954, p. 38, according to Prof. E. Dam- 
MANN. 

6) W. SPIEGELBERG, Demotische Grammatik (Heidelberg 1925), § 283; G. 
STEINDORFF, Koptische Grammatik (Berlin 1930), §§ 361—364, constructions 
still lacking in Middel-Egyptian (A. Erman, Neu-Aegyptische Grammatik, 

Leipzig 1880, § 308). 
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syntactical nature to warrant making such a differentiation in struc- 
ture. Up till now in any case! In Spanish e.g. there exists a fixed 
opposition between: busco criado (‘I am looking for a servant’) and: 
busco a un criado (“TI am looking for a particular servant”) in which 
the particle a is essentially directional. Might not the incertainty 
about the raison d’étre of the African constructions mentioned above 
be regarded as an indication that these cases may be considered as 
being petrefacts surviving from an earlier period of development? 
There does not exist, in any case, a purely linguistic feature which 
characterizes the object as being the object, however absurd this verdict 
may sound. The general correlation within the sentence assigns to 
some part of speech the role of the object; in our case this role has 
suggestively been imposed on the “second term’’ by means of the 
exponent. Some years ago A. SAUVAGEOT wrote: “‘La catégorie ab- 
straite de l’objet est une notion extra-linguistique, dont nous ne 
voulons pas mettre en doute la réalité, mais qui ressortit a la logique, 
puisque rien dans la syntaxe ou la morphologie des langues ne dégage 
directement cette notion’’ ®). 


VII 


Where the directive objective ®*) (= “indirect object”) is concerned 
which often may be regarded as parallel to or representing our ‘‘third 
or dative case’ the Bantu languages confront us with a curious pro- 
blem. The same diagram we have used before still obtains, albeit in a 
more complicated form: 


First term Second term Third term 
[S + P] direct object directive object 
Tae Ff 


from which of course the second term may be absent. The exponent 
which links the second term with the preceding part of the sentence 


68) La Catégorie de l’objet, in Grammaire et Psychologie etc., see note 45), 
p. 167. 

64) For this terminology see E. Jacortet and Z. D. MaNGorLa, A Grammar 
of the Sesuto Language, ed. by Cr. M. Doxe (Univ. of Witwatersrand, 1927), 


§ 244. 
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does not essentially differ from that connecting the third term with 
the rest of the phrase. Sometimes the syntactical relations between 
the second and the third terms with the preceding parts of speech are 
equally represented by means of localism in its most primitive form, 
i.e. by a morpheme with the full semantic value of “place, space, etc’, 
especially in the Sudanic languages. In Ewé the formative gé < gbé 
(‘‘locality’’) occurs in the ingressive aspect of the verb, e.g.: 

mele yeye-gé, lit. ‘I intend to-going-place’’; comp. -ga@ in Nuba, 
whilst for the rest, except in Dinka, the directive object in Sudanic 
is connected with its S + P by means of the paratactical insertion of 
some verb meaning: ‘‘to give’. Still, the third term may stand in a 
similar localistic relation to the whole rest of the sentence which con- 
stitutes a complete conceptual unit: 


{ee term direct Best Third term 
[S + P] Second term directive object 
Fig. 8. 


E.g. in Gola ®): 0 na né kie kobe anun, lit. “‘he there it gave-place- 
of-men (-be ‘“‘place’”’ + locative prefix ko-) which may be regarded as 
representing the pausal phase, whilst in Mubi: nde sagin digd ambabdat 
(“I brought to-you the maize’’) the directional phase occurs %), _ 

In Bantu the difficulty of connecting the third term with the pre- 
ceding parts of the sentence is obviated by the alteration of the verbal 
aspect: relative or applicative. In this case the difference between 
the direct and the directive object appears at first sight to be a matter 
of shifting interest, as it were; a question of psychological appreciation 
rather than of grammatical expression. But this simple remark does 
not offer a satisfactory explanation in the linguistic sense of the word. 
Let us take a telling example from Swahili with all the concords | 


required: 
active: alikileta kikapu chake “‘he brought his basket’; 
passive: kililetwa kikapu chake naye “his basket was brought by 


him” ; 
applicative: aliniletea kikapu chake “he brought me his basket’’; 
id. passive: nililetewa kikapu chake naye “‘his basket was brought to 
me by him”. 
85) See D. WESTERMANN, Die Golasprache in Liberia (Hamburg 1921), § 58. 
86) According to J. LuKas, Zentralsudanische Studien (Hamburg 1937), p. 175. 
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The semantemes kikapu chake, in the last construction not being any 
more represented by any concord has been ousted, as it were, from 
the structural unity of the sentence. In a way it hangs in mid-air 
and the question arises: which is the function that now must be 
allotted to it within the sentence unit to which it doubtlessly belongs 
as an integral part. 

From the linguistic point of view only one explanation seems to 
be possible. By shifting the interest of the SP-unit from the second 
term to the third one, the directive object has usurped the place 
occupied by the direct object (Atkapu) in the simple verbal form. As 
such it could take over the function originally performed by the direct 
object in the passive construction. The latter one, i.e. the direct 
object, has not yet been ousted from the sentence taken as an indi- 
visable unit. It has been defunctionalized and has exchanged its status 
of a functioneme for that of a semanteme: alini{letea kikapu chake}, 
the bracketed morphemes now forming one insoluble semantic unit. 
Here we are confronted with the transition from function to semantic 
value which even may bridge the seemingly unsurmountable cleft 
between the categories of Noun and Verb. 

This, as I take it, also takes place in the so-called deverbative 
nouns followed by a qualifying noun to particularize the general 
meaning ®’), as e.g. Swahili: 

mtega ndege ‘‘a fowler, a man who catches birds by snaring”’. 

The fact that the rather loose structural connection between miega 
and ndege which makes it difficult for us to decide whether the verbal 
nucleus -tega + direct object, or the nominal expression (i.e. mtega 
followed by a qualifying complement) prevails, has led to introdu- 
cing the somewhat vague term of “qualifying noun” for the uncertain 
factor which may define the central stem without, however, thereby 
giving a linguistic definition of its real function. 

Usually, the morpheme mtega is explained as consisting of the 
verbal root: *-teg with the deverbative nominal suffix: -a which need 
not have any qualifying noun after it, as e.g. mwa E creditor ;.etc: 
Now, it has always appeared to me to be an unsurmountable diffi- 
culty that this explanation would presuppose a kind of homofunc- 


67) E, O. AsuTon, Notes on Form and Structure in Bantu Speech (Memor. 
XX, LA.1., 1945), p. 17. 
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tionality (taken as a structural counterpart to semantic homony- 
mity ®)) between two semantically and functionally separated suffixes: 
1°. the suffix -a as representing the deverbative moun, and 2°. the 
suffix -a of the verbal root as formative of the verbal stem indicating 
the simple or indicative mood. 

Where mere nouns (as mwoga “‘coward”’, kifaa ‘“‘a useful thing”, 
etc.), are concerned, we may refer to the characteristic mentioned 
above that in Bantu, as in many far-eastern and indigenous american 
languages, the line of opposition between the verbal and the nominal 
categories is not as sharply drawn as is the case in Indo-European ®). 
A morpheme like mwoga belongs to these hybrid parts of speech 
which can not as yet be assigned to any word category we are ac- 
customed to (‘‘participle’” or something of the kind). 

But as soon as a so-called ‘‘qualifying noun” is added we have, in 
opposition to the hybrid morphemes, to reckon with both the clearly 
nominal and the clearly verbal constructions, like e.g. in Swahili: 

mtegaji wa ndege, and ategaye ndege. 

Now, in the construction mtega ndege both these categorically well- 
defined formations appear to be overlapping one another in a new 
compound. Here, quite apart from the semantic contents of its two 
constituents, the expression taken as a whole does not possess any © 
longer the qualities characteristic of the part of speech to which the 
first one belongs. In terms of structural linguistics, the compound 
has become one semantic unit in which the stem -fega, originally function- 
ing as a verb, changes its status into that of part of a new-born 
nominal, and in the first place semantic unit. 

Here again, like in the case of the applicative constructions, we 
have to do with a kind of categorial shift! 


88) M. SANDMANN (L.c., p. 73), too, refers to what he calls, ‘‘the great mobility 
of the linguistic signs as it manifests itself in homonymity’’. It is indeed, this, 
freedom of the sign in relation to homonymity in general, which lessens to a 
great extent the conclusive force of any kind of explanation by means of it, of 
any structural i.e. strictly bound factors occurring in the oppositionally bound 
grammatical system. The same consideration holds good where homofunctiona- 
lity is concerned. 

*°) Comp. R. H. Rossins, Noun and Verb in universal Grammar (Language 
XXVIII 1952, p. 289 seq.). 
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Within the range of syntactical connections there remains one more 
item which in many respects may appear conclusive as to the part 
played by localism in the verbal sentence-unit, i.e. the agentive term 
in passive constructions, or according to Prof. DoKE “‘the adverbial 
agent’”’ 7), 

In Swahili the rectilinear formula holds good: 


First term a Second term 
Se 2 “therapent 
igs: 


Where in Fig. 5, S and P being equipollent within the nucleus, the 
formula localistically belonged to the semantical level, the formula 
as given in Fig. 9, on the contrary, belongs to the functional level on 
which, within the nuclear unit S + P the predicate now has changed 
into the passive. The interrelation between S and P within the kernel 
remains unchanged. The function of the nominative as subject, how- 
ever, unimpeachable in the former case, now leaves open the question 
in how far in the passive construction we are compelled to admit a 
distinction between the grammatical subject which stands in the nomi- 
native, and the logical one, i.e. the agentive term. In Bantu (I am 
happy to say) this nice distinction does not appear at all. In this 
group of languages we meet again with the exponential morphemes, 
or as the case may be, with the zero-distance of identity which we came 
upon when discussing the degrees of comparison. The two possibili- 
ties of syntactical expression arise again. 

To the mere parataxis with or without expressing the correlation 
underlying the syntactic unit, e.g. Zulu: babonwe yizo (‘they were 
seen by them’’), ngashaywe yitse (“I was struck, it is [= by] a stone’”’), 
and more stringently still in Luganda: yattibwa ’fumu (“he was killed 
<with> a spear’’) or: Omiusibuzi eyawebwa kabaka ekintu (‘the trader 
has been given something <by> the king’. These are typical in- 
stances of mere juxtaposition which is the forerunner of the identi- 
fying clause built up by means of a copula. 

The use of the nominal copula, referred to above, occurs e.g. in 


70) CL. M. Doxke, Bantu Linguistic Terminology (London, 1935), p. 46. 
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Zulu: ngabonwa ngumuntu (“I was seen by the man”, *#-yt) or in 
Southern Sotho 71): ba otléa ke batsdali (‘they are beaten by their 
parents’). 

The interrelation between the passive nucleus SP and the 
agentive term may be actualized by means of a localistic exponent 
like pausal na or directional ku, as in Osikuajama. E.g. “I was seen 
by someone’, reads in Shona: ndakavonwa nomuntu (pausal), in Lamba: 
nalibwenwe kumuntu (directional) which occurs also in Yombe and, 
connected with the ‘‘a of relationship” in Kikongo: idulu kwa ngamba 
(‘he has been devoured by a crocodile’). 

The pausal phase represented by the exponent ma is widespread in 
languages throughout the continent. We have already seen in Shona: 
nomuntu as an equivalent of Lamba: kumuntu in the agentive term. 
Indeed, ma- and ku- appear to be interchangeable in this function, 
just as they may even occur side by side in one and the same idiom, 
e.g. in Nyamwezi ”*): watilagwa na wanhu (“he was beaten up by the 
men’) and walissilwa ku wanhu (‘they were spied upon by the 
men’), An interesting observation is contributed by Dr LyNDON 
HARRIES when he explains the Mwera sentence: chdlya chichiligwa 
nambwa (‘‘the food has been eaten by a dog’’) as being expressed 
“in the form of a copulative predicative, i.e. a copulative is formed 
from the substantive expressing the agent, by the use of the formative 
na-, and that copulative follows the passive verb’’ 7%). Rendered 
literally into English the clause reads: “‘the food has been eaten; it 
is a dog’’, a parallel to Zulu: ngashaywe yitse mentioned above. If I 
have not misunderstood Dr HarRIEs intention, he attributes to the 
exponent va- the value of a copulative identifying zero-distance. In 
fact, the original meaning of na, which certainly may approach to the 
zero point secondarily, is strictly localistic (‘‘along with, and’’, etc.). 

In Swahili e.g. there exists no essential structural difference between 
the constructions of the reciprocal and associative aspects of the 
verb “) and the formation of the agentive term of the passive: 


71) B. I. C. van Even, Inleiding tot die Studie van Suid-Sotho (Stellenbosch 
1941), § 502, litt. “they are beaten, it are the parents’’. 

7) C. VELTEN, Grammatik des Kinyamuesi (Géttingen 1901) p. 53, Anm. 

73) Lynpon Harries, A Grammar of Mwera (Witwatersrand Univ. Press 
1950), p. 65. 

47) See E. Dammann, Z.D.M.G. 104 N.F. XXIX (1954), p. 163. 
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minaonana naye lit. “I see-one-another along with him’, and 
minaonwa naye lit. “I am being seen along with him”. 

The exact meaning of both sentences is clearly defined by the functional 
and semantic contents of the nucleus S + P. 

Now, if we take into consideration the fact that in dialectic Swahili 
as spoken in the Tanga-region, just as in Bondei and to a certain 
extent in Yao, the agentive morpheme a is commonly replaced by 
the copulative formans nz (comp. Zulu: ngi and Sotho: ké, see above), 
the circle which includes localistic exponents, copula, zero- 
distance and mere parataxis appears to be closed. 

In short, we see that the general formula: 

X OF zero 
Bes ed a a ne moreno 
Fig. 10. 


holds good, equally in the cases where X stands either for the object 
or for the objective term, as well as where it represents either the 
second term of comparison or the verbal agentive term. 

Finally, Tshiluba provides us with an illustrative instance of the 
cognate localistic relation between agentive term and the second 
degree of comparison: 

Swahili: mtu huyu mkuu kuliko mwenziwe lit. “that man is greater 
along with his comrade’”’, and 
Tshiluba: ba’kdmusifa kudt mfumu lit. “they killed him where-there- 
is the chieftain’. 

In the same way as in Tshiluba, in Lenje “5) ku- or kul is used for 
indicating the agent in the passive construction, or mdi (“‘ it is’) 
combined with the personal pronoun required in the context, just as 
it is the case in Zulu. 

IX 


Localistic parataxis plays also an important part in the syntax of 
relative clauses 7*). Here we meet with both methods of expression, 


75) A. C. Mapan, Lenje Handbook (Oxford 1908), § 189. For Tshiluba see A. 
BurssEns, Manuel de Tshiluba (Kongo-Overzee Bibliotheek III, Antwerpen 
1946), § 254. 

76) Pure parataxis without any “‘word-sign” whatsoever, as e.g. in English: 
“the man I saw yesterday’ forms a kind of proleptic construction as the object 
is never referred to as such in the relative clause. . 
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deictical and localistic, side by side. Bantu, in most cases, uses the 
former one by means of the deictical element -o-, or sometimes asin 
Shona, by means of the “a of relationship”: mitt ya vanhu vari kutema 
(“the trees which the men are cutting down’’) ””). Elsewhere, on the 
other hand, the parataxis by means of a localistic connective is evi- 
dent. In the semitic languages the word for place: sa ("WK etc.) 78) 
acts as a localistic exponent between the main sentence and the para- 
tactical relative clause. In modern Greek “le pronom relatif est 
couramment remplacé par l’adverbe de lieu zod’’ 7%), the pausal 
equivalent of directional: dont > de unde in French. In Southern- 
German and in ancient Bernese wo fulfills the same part, etc.; these 
few examples sufficiently prove that localism is still active, also | on 
the broader level of syntactical structure 794). 


x 


I freely admit that all the instances cited above have been chosen 
rather at random from the rich material furnished by the research 
in the extensive field of Bantu linguistics. But we can not overlook 
the fact that the arbitrary way in which each language made its 
choice, for its own private use as it were, from the abundance of 
morphemes which make out the stock in trade of Basic Bantu ®°), 
shows the same mark of haphazard selection. Is not this the primary 


77) E. O. AsHton, Notes on Form and Structure in Bantu Speech (IAI. Mem. 
XX, 1945), p. 6. 

78) DE Lacy O’LEary, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages 
(London 1923), p. 172; J. H. Kramers, De Semietische Talen (Leiden 1949), p. 
129; O. E. Ravn, The so-called relative clauses in Accadian (1941). For further 
literature see W. GESENIUS, Hebraisches und Aramdisches Handworterbuch iiber 
das Alte Testament (Leipzig 1921), p. 73. ‘Ein ursemitisches Relativpronomen 
ist nicht nachzuweisen’”’ (G. BERGSTRASSER, Einfiihrung in die Semitischen 
Sprachen. Miinchen 1928, p. 9). 

7) H. PERNoT, Grammaire de Grec Moderne (Paris 1917), § 201. 

79a) Whilst in Latin, Lithuanian and Slavonic the relative clause requires 
the original interrogative pronoun as an introductory particle, this function 
is generally performed by means of the demonstrative in the Germanic branch; 
comp. H. KrauE, Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft (1948), § 74. 

8°) Comp. e.g. the overwhelming supply of demonstrative morphemes cited 
by E. Dammann in Afrika und Uebersee XXXVI (1952), p. 31 seq. and ibid. 
XXXVII (1953), p. 81 seq. 
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generality precisely of a notion not yet specified as to its actual and 
well-defined meaning? 

As far as I can see, localism is one out of the many preconstituents 
of language taken as a whole, part of the primary bed-rock on which 
human speech reposes. In its diachronical development it represents 
the potentiality from which several grammatical categories may arise 
in due time. But, whereas grammatical categories as such obtain 
their right of existence exclusively from their correlational opposi- 
tion within the restricted area of a continuous system, Localism must 
diachronically be one of the predecessors of systematic grammar. 
All the same, since it is one amongst the various embryonic predispo- 
sitions in the human mind from which the miraculous birth of speech 
took its first impetus, it is not to be wondered at, that one of its most 
striking characteristics consists in the very arbitrariness of its appli- 
cation. The seemingly haphazard choice of function for the many 
exponents Basic Bantu disposed of, appears to have been quite free 
owing to the apparently unbounded “semantic spectrum’”’ inherent 
in them. That what Roman JAKopson called “die Hierarchie der 
Sonderbedeutungen’”’ has enabled us to reconstruct the semantic in- 
variants which as Greatest Common Divisors constitute the Basic 
Bantu roots (MEINHOF’s “‘Urbantu Wortstdmme’’). The originally wide 
semantic comprehension of the exponents which cleared the way 
to the arbitrary use made of them by the various idioms, offers 
one more proof (if ever any was needed) of the “‘caractére arbitraire 
du signe linguistique” with which F. DE SAUssuRE and the Genevan 
School have made as familiar **). 

But, once the choice has been made and the exponent in a definite 
language has had its specific function assigned to it, this function 
is fixed for ever within the coercive oppositional system of gramma- 
tical categories valid for this particular language. The life of the 
exponents at this stage has come to an end; they merely survive in 
the guise of “formative morphemes” in what is generally called 
“grammar’’. ‘Their earlier semantic content which disclosed their 


81) F. DE SaussuRE, Cours de Linguistique Générale, ed. Cu. Barty and A. 
SECHEHAYE (Paris 1949), p. 100. Comp., however, D. L. BoLincER, The sign is 
not arbitrary (Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuerva, Bogota 1949), p. 52 seq. and 
H. Spranc-HanseEn, Recent theories on the nature of the linguistic sign (Tra- 
vaux du Cercle Ling. de Copenhague, 1954), p. 139 seq. 
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primary localistic function is hardly recognizable in the few petre- 
facts which have survived here and there until modern times. 
The difference between productive and petrified morphemes is *?) 
narrowly connected with the degree in which ‘““Comprehension”’ has 
already been reduced in relation to the ‘‘Extension” within the com- 
pass of their grammatical functionality. 

To add one more item to the already far too overburdened jargon 
of our branch of science I would coin the term ““pregrammatical stage”’ 
(however contradictory this term may seem to be at first sight!) for 
the phenomena discussed in this paper. 


XI 


I may end this cursory survey of the many problems with 
which Localism (in our sense of the word) confronts us, with an 
observation of a more general nature. 

We are emphatically not entitled to consider localism as a kind of 
distinctive mark, symptomatic as it were of the early stage of so- 
called “‘primitive’ languages. The designation “‘primitive language” 
in itself is already misleading. It contains a valuation, a qualitative 
comparison with our own language-forms, based on non-linguistic 
norms. The degree of so-called “‘primitiveness’’ of a language is de- 
termined by the degree in which logical categories may have been 
realized by means of linguistic symbols **). Every language, whatever 
stage of development it may have reached, must adequately meet 
the requirements of communication of the social group concerned, 
if it is to be usable at all. Consequently, every language, wherever 
on earth, fully realizes in its signs the correlations which the speakers, 
reflecting on their own world are able to use as the foundation of their 
thoughts and speech. In other words, the term “‘primitive’ is not a 
linguistic notion, but an ethnological concept, dependent as it is on 
the social and psychological background which determines the degree 
of cultural and anthropological development the speaking community 


82) H. Horjer, Language in Culture (American Anthropologist LVI, no. 6 
part 2), p. 99, has discussed the distinction existing between structural categories 
still active in language and which therefore have definable semantic correlates, 
and those which are not. 

88) See the papers on Logical syntax and semantics by Bar-HILLEL (Language 
XXX, 1954, p. 230 seq.) and by N. CHomsxy (ibid., XX XI, 1955. p. 36 seq.). 
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has attained. No doubt refinement in the application of logical cate- 
gories will entail a refinement in grammatical and syntactical functions, 
often at the expense of the lexicalia. Naturally this process of de- 
velopment will be accompanied by an increasing delicacy in the 
gradations of the available “language signs”. The grammatical function 
will come nearer and nearer to the closest possible realization of the 
logical categories. 

That is why the linguist who aims at excavating, as it were, the 
cultural and psychological foundations of a “‘primitive” community, 
and at approaching as near as possible the idiom spoken by them, 
needs must begin by acquiring an adequate insight into the social 
and anthropological surroundings of the community which interests 
him. 

Hence the new branch of social anthropology as introduced by B. 
L. Wuorr, C. F. VOEGELIN e.a. 4), called “ethnolinguistics”, based 
on the fundamental assumption that the individual conception of 
the world (embracing perception, abstraction, rationalization and 
categorisation) is intimately related to the nature of his native 
language. Although WuorrF illustrates this new theory with examples 
derived chiefly from American Indian languages, showing how they 
differ from English, more recent research has proved how fruitful 
his ideas may be for analyzing the basic elements of other linguistic 
families. Where the African languages are concerned I do not doubt 
that a deeper examination of the data at hand will show that “‘ethno- 
linguistics”, forming a bridge as it were between social anthropology 
and linguistics proper, will prove to be of the utmost importance 
for the solution of the problems with which localism confronts us. 

If the western linguist wants to get an insight into the structure of 
languages of a more primitive community, he will have completely 
to detach himself from his own traditional notions derived from his 
mother-tongue. OTTO JESPERSEN rightly warned against “squinting 
grammar’, which always in some subtle way looks askance at the 


84) See e.g. R. Benepict, Patterns of Culture (London, 1946); the Report 
(‘Language in Culture’) of the Conference on the interrelations of Language 
and other aspects of Culture, by H. Horjer, F. Fearne, J. H. GREENBERG and 
C. F. VorcELtn (Chicago 1954); E. H. LENNEBERG, Cognition in Ethnolin- 
guistics (Language XXIX. 1953), p. 463 seq. and H. Horyer, Linguistic and 
Cultural Change (ibid. XXIV. 1948), p. 335 seq. 
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maternal idiom, even when studying languages of quite a different 
structure and phonology. f 

The true linguist will have to take the mental attitude of the 
indigenous speakers as his starting-point in studying the idiom they 
use. Hence the necessity of rejecting, as a contradiction in terms, 
the search for some general methodology supposed to give western 
linguists access to all “‘primitive”’ languages. Each distinct community 
transfers its specific mode of thought to its own specific mode of 
speech. Besides let us not forget that the structural evolution of 
“primitive’’ speech follows, in many respects, a line of gradation 
quite different from the socio-anthropological one. In whichever way 
the former might be considered (by wus at all events!) as a reflection 
of the latter which to a certain extent forms its background, there 
exists one factual rule forced on us by experience, to wit: the more 
“primitive” the language, the more intricate its structure, judged at 
least from our point of view! 

To sum up, the ways of thought and of transferring it into speech 
by any community may be called more or less “‘primitive’’ in the 
socio-anthropological sense of the word. But this somewhat one-sided 
judgment can not be passed on to the intrinsic value of the language 
concerned which at any stage of its growth must necessarily be fully | 
adequate both to the speaker’s intention and to the hearer’s capacity 
of understanding its meaning. 

As Prof. HAMMERICH has pointed out ®5) there does not exist any 
language entirely devoid of petrefacts. Nor is there any language 
entirely without some traces at least, albeit petrified ones, of localistic 
survivals. But we are not justified in regarding the degree in which 
localism still functions, as a norm for ‘‘valuing’’ the stage of develop- 
ment which any particular group of languages has reached, by means | 
of terms like “higher” or ‘lower’, i.e. “cultural’”’ or ‘‘primitive” as 
the case may be. 

In linguistics there should be no place for what German philosophers 
call ““Timologie und Werturtheile’’! ®*), In the localistic phase mor- 


85) L. HAMMERICH in Acta Philologica Scandinavica, XXI (1950), p. 2 seq. 

86) It should be noticed, however, that Timology in this sense of the word 
has nothing to do with the ‘‘value attitude system” of Linron’s who opposes the 
latent predispositions in respect to the mother-tongue during childhood, to the 
manifest cultural developments acquired in a given social community. 
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phological niceties play a role of only minor importance, the emphasis 
lies on the strictly syntactical function of the exponents. After all 
that has been said on the matter we scarcely need to stress the point 
that the case as we have outlined it, is a one-sided one. There are no 
exclusively localistic languages; no more is there any language in 
existence without localistic elements, albeit only in the shape of 
survivals. Nor is localism to be considered as the only source to which 
the grammatical system with all its intricacies is ultimately due. 
The growth of human speech constitutes too complicated a phenome- 
non as to permit such a simplistic explanation. Nevertheless, we can 
not disregard the abundant material at hand which appears to justify 
the recognition of localism as being a linguistic factor of paramount 
importance which manifests itself in the Bantu languages in perhaps 
its most tangible form. 


Leiden 1955 H. P. Brox 


4 
WESEN UND EINTEILUNG DER ADNOMINALEN GENETIV- 
ARTEN IM LATEINISCHEN 


Zusammenfassung 


Die Untersuchung der von der normativen Grammatik vorgenommenen 
Unterscheidung der Gruppen des adnominalen Genetivs erweist zum gro8ten 
Teil ihre Unhaltbarkeit. Aus einer streng logischen Grundlegung ergibt sich 
folgende Einteilung: 

I. der gen. subiectivus mit seinen Unterklassen (gen. actoris bzw. auctoris, 

possessivus (im weitesten Wortsinn), des Totum cum parte) ; 

II. der gen. praedicativus mit dem gen. qualitatis und quantitatis. Der gen. 
qualitatis hat folgende Untergruppen: a) gen. proprietatis, b) gen. spe- 
ciei, c) gen. materiae oder rei: «) nach synsemantisch gebrauchten Auto- 
semantika; §) nach den an sich unselbstandigen Ausdriicken der Menge 
und des MaBes; d) gen. loci, e) gen. instrumenti, f) gen. causae. 

III. der gen. obiectivus als Reflex der verschiedenen Objektsarten. 


Uberblickt man die von der herkémmlichen Grammatik unterschie- 
denen Gruppen des adnominalen Genetivs, die als gen. ,,subjectivus’’, 
» possessivus’’, ,,obiectivus’’, ,,explicativus”’ (,,appositivus”’ oder ,,defi- 
nitivus’’), ,,qualitatis” und ,,partitivus’” bezeichnet werden, so erkennt 
man unschwer, daB diese Ordnungsreihe eines einheitlichen Gesichts- 
punktes entbehrt. Der Verzicht auf den Grundsatz einer wissenschaf 
lichen Einteilung ist aber nur bei den Wortarten begriindet, deren We- 
sensmerkmale teils durch die Begriffsbedeutung, teils durch die Funk- 
tion gegeben sind, nicht beim adnominalen Genetiv, dem Kasus der 
Besonderung, Einschrankung oder Kennzeichung des (grammatischen) 
Leit- oder (Kern)wortbegriffs, dem ,,definitivus’ 1) xar’2&oyhy. Es} 
bedarf daher auch dieser Sektor der lat. Syntax einer griindlichen 
Erneuerung. 

Um eine umfassende und logisch annehmbare Einteilung der ad- 
nominalen Genetivarten zu gewinnen, ist eine klare Einsicht in das 
Wesen des Attributnexus erforderlich. 

Die attributive Fiigung, die nach A. Marty ,,durch Reflexion auf die 
Pradikation” zustande kommt, ist in der weitaus iiberwiegenden 


1) In der im ganzen griindlichen Grammatik von Stolz-Schalz-Leumann— 
Hofmann wird dieser jedem adnom. Gen. zukommende Terminus fiir den sog. 
,,explicativus”’ verwendet. 
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Mehrzahl der Falle eine mehr oder minder leicht auflésbare Verdich- 
tung des Subjekt-Pradikatnexus. So kann das Verhaltnis zwischen 
Leit- und Bestimmungswort im allg. nach den zwischen Subjekt und 
Pradikat bestehenden Inhaltsbeziehungen ermittelt werden. Die Um- 
fangsbeziehungen widerstreben dagegen mit Ausnahme der ¢ = Re- 
lation (S<P) einer Umsetzung in den Attributnexus, da der Genetiv 
logischerweise nur eine Besonderung, keine Subsumption oder Identi- 
tat zulaBt 2). 

In der Auflésung des Wortgefiiges erweisen sich die adnominalen 
Genetive entweder als Prddikate bzw. als Glieder der Prédikatsgruppe 
oder als Subjekte, z.B. homo nihili (<homo qui est nihili), munitio 
fossae (<munitio fossa facta), caedes Cenabi (<caedes Cenabi facta), 
amor patris (<amat pater), amor patriae(<amatur patria, amant pa- 
triam), monstrum mulierts (<mulier quod est monstrum oder<monstrum 
quae est mulier) *). 

AuBerdem gibt es Falle, wo das Bestimmungswort als Substanztra- 
ger (,,GréBe”) einen von Natur aus unselbstandigen Begriff erganzt 
und eine explizite Auflésung nur die zwangslaufige Sach- bzw. Inhalts- 
ergdnzung ergibt, auf die wir spater zuriickkommen werden. 

Enthalt der Genetiv ein peripheres, verkapptes Subjekt, so spiegelt er 
naturgemaB dessen Arten wider. Im besonderen kann das Subjekt 
Vollfiihrer bzw. (in der passiven Rolle) Evleider (Agens, Movens baw. 
Patiens) oder Ergebnis der Handlung (Effectum), ferner Trdger eines 
ics einer Existenz oder einer Eigenschaft (Affectum bzw. Ens *) 
sein. Als einheitlicher Ausdruck fiir diese verschiedenartigen Verhalt- 
nisse bietet sich ,,Merkmalstrager’’ dar, wenngleich zugegeben werden 
muB, daB der Begriff ,,Merkmal’’ iiber die Grenzen seiner urspriing- 
lichen, statischen Bedeutung erweitert erscheint, indem er nicht nur 
inhdrente und akzidentelle Eigenschaften, sondern auch Tatigkeiten, 
Vorginge und Zustande, kurz ,,Verldufe’’*) und endlich sogar die 
,,Lextstenz’’ bezeichnen soll. 


2) FAlle wie iva furoris, crudelitatis saevitia u.d. sind mehr oder minder Pleo- 
nasmen. 

3) Je nach der Betontheit des einen oder anderen Nominalgliedes. 

4) Ens als philosophischer Terminus fiir ,,Seiendes”’ oder ,,Ding”’ ist hier im 
engsten Sinn fiir das Subjekt statischer Aussageinhalte gebraucht. 

5) Th. Kalephky sieht in jedem Pradikat eine Verlaufsaussage und bezeichnet 
Jas Verbum als ,, Verlaufswort’”’, eine Verallgemeinerung, die durch die statischen 
ind allzeitig giiltigen Aussagen widerlegt wird. H. Glinz verwendet den gleich- 
‘alls zu engen Terminus Vorgangsglied bzw. = Wort. 
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Dem Subjekt steht demnach das ,,Prddikat’, dessen Inhaltska- 
tegorien, durch die Subjektsarten bereits angedeutet, in allgemeiner 
Zusammenfassung Seins- (Daseins- und Bestands-°), Wieseins- ”) 
und Wasseinssetzung 8) umfassen, als Merkmalsaussage gegentiber. 

So lassen sich die adnominalen Genetivarten auf zwei oder drei 
Hauptgruppen zuriickfiihren. Vor allem hat man den Genetiv des 
Merkmalstrégers und den des Merkmals zu unterscheiden, grammatisch: 
den gen. ,,subtectivus’’ und ,,praedicativus’’. Bevor wir jedoch deren 
Untergruppen und Bezeichnungen festlegen kénnen, miissen wir zu- 
nachst einige Irrtiimer in den bisherigen Auffassungen beseitigen. 
Priifen wir die Beispiele fiir den sog. ,,gen. explicativus’’ oder ,,apposi- 
tivus’’, der angeblich ,,zur Hinzufiigung einer Benennung als nahere 
Bestimmung” ®) (A. Goldbacher) oder ,,zur Erklarung des tibergeordne- 
ten Wortes’’ (Gaar-Schuster) dient. Den in den gangigen Grammatiken 
angefiihrten Verbindungen virtus iustitiae, pertculum (poena) morits, 
genus hominum, monumentum sepulcri, copiae equitatus peditatusque, 
munitio fossae, classis navium longarum liegt mit Ausnahme von zwel 
Fallen die Anjiigung des Artbegriffs an den Gattungsbegriff vor. ,,Gen. 
explicativus” ist daher ein logisch unrichtiger Terminus. Denn das 
Bestimmungswort ,,erlautert’”’ ja nicht den allgemeinen Begriff, son- 
dern besondert und konkretisiert ihn vielmehr. Wahrend classis navium 
longarum eindeutig einen gen. ,,qualitatis’’, munitio fossae ,,Befesti- 
gung durch einen Graben” einen gen. ,,instrumenti”’ enthalt, handelt 
es sich in allen tibrigen Fallen um einen genetivus ,,speciei’’. In Verbin- 
dungen wie nomen patris, verbum carendi ist der Genetiv ebenfalls als 


8) Nach der Unterscheidung des Philosophen A. v. Meinong, der Existenz nur 
vealen Dingen zuerkennt, wahrend ideelle Gegenstande lediglich ,,Bestand” 
haben. 

7) Mit ,,Wiesein”’ soll die semantische Komponente mit Ausnahme des reinen 
Existenzausdrucks im Verein mit der Seinswertkomponente des Pradikats 
bezeichnet werden, wahrend Sosein in fatalistischer Bedeutung den Betrachtungs- 
sdtzen vorbehalten bleiben soll, z.B.: ,,Und er ist so gut — Daf er so gut ist! (O. 
Ludwig, ,,Der Erbforster’’, I, 2). 

8) In zweifacher Unterscheidung der zugrunde liegenden Frageart: 1. ,,Was 
ist das? z.B. Das ist eine Alge. 2. ,,Was ist? (Was gibt es? Was tut sich?) als 
Frage nach einem Ereignis. 

®) ,,Benennungen”’ sind z.B. lacus Benacus, silua Arduenna, Cebenna mons, 
insula Batavorum, ava Ubiorum, arx (portus) Monoeci, civitas Aurelianorum, 
Castrum Inui, colonia Agrippinensis u.a.. Hier k6nnte man von einem gen. ,,ap- 
pellationis’”’ oder appellativus sprechen, wahrend es sich in Fallen wie Avar 
flumen, urbs Romae um bloBe ,,Nennungen”’ handelt. 
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gen. speciet anzusprechen, da die Sonderbegriffe in erster Linie vom 
-Standpunkt ihrer grammatischen Bedeutung eingesetzt sind, wenn auch 
in bestimmten Fallen Betonung der Pragnanz hinzukommen mag 10), 
Oppidum (urbs) Antiochiae, Asturae flumen u.d. Verkniipfungen 
stellen einen Sonderfall des gen. speciei dar, indem der Einzelbegriff 
durch einen Ezgennamen vertreten ist. Jedenfalls ist dieser Genetiv 
keine ,,Kolonie” des ,,Partitivus’”’, wie E. Winkler in der erwahnten 
Studie annimmt. Der allgemeine Begriff kann niemals ein Teil des 
ihn individualisierenden Namens sein. Aber auch Schuchardts Erkla- 
rung von urbs Romae (= urbs Romana) als gen. qualitatis erweckt den 
Eindruck des Gezwungenen. Selbst in Fallen wie multitudo (pars) mili- 
tum, turma equitum, ex servorum numero, magnum pondus auri, quantum 
(tantum, nimium, satis, paulum, minus, minimum, multum, plus, pluri- 
mum) curae, quid novi?, dimidium fact, mhil magn, quidquid est ca- 
chinnorum, eo miseriae, hoc libelli, id aestatis, in immensum altitudinis 
Livius XXI, 33,3) extrema agminis (ib. 34, 7), post multum vulnerum 
(Tacitus, Ann. XII, 56) u.a., die bisher unbedenklich unter den gen. 
,partitivus’”’ gereiht wurden, liegt kein solcher vor, sondern ein gen. 
,,materiae’’ oder ,,ver’’, den wir spater eingehend behandeln wollen. 
Ebensowenig ist der Genetiv in odium (scelus) hominis, monstrum 
mulieris (vgl. F ce fripon de valet, ce monstre de femme) ein ,,Partitivus”’, 
sondern der Genetiv des Merkmalstrdgers, also ein gen. ,,subsectivus”’ 
(iste homo est odiwm, scelus). Einen echten ,,Partitivus’’ enthalten nur 
die Fiigungen Suwperlativ (Ordinale), Indefinit- und Interrogattuprono- 
men + gen. pl. 
Auf Grund der voranstehenden Ausfiihrungen kénnen wir nun die 
Umgestaltung des Kapitels ,,adnominaler Genetiv’’ vornehmen. 
I. Genetivus ,,praedicativus’: 1. Genetivus qualitatis: 


I. Genetivus ,,praedicativus”’ : 


1. Genetivus qualitatis : dhe. 
a) Beschaffenheit: homo litterarum, vir magni ingenit, homo nihil, 
homines tantulae staturae, ves nullius pretii (moment), magnt laboris, 


10) Ein hiibsches Beispiel fiir die Gegenitiberstellung verschiedener Spielweiten 
oder Bedeutungswerten eines und desselben Begriffs bringt E. Winkler in seinem 
Autsatz: ,,Zum appositiven Genetiv” (GRM 1912, S. 411 ff.). Es lautet: Le mot 
amour est du genre masculin: Le mot d’amouyr seul évoque en nous des sentiments 
délicieux. Im ersten Fall bloBe Nennung, im zweiten Pragnanz der Bedeutung. 
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eius generis, huius modi; castellum omnium scelerum, color urbani- 
tatis , feiner Ton’’, rota orbis Ixionit ,,Ixions kreisendes Rad” (Vergil, 
Georg. IV, 484); res cibi ,,etwas EBbares” (Phaedrus, II, 8, 4); 

b) Art: ars belli, disciplina iuris civilis, institutio bellicae virtutis ; arbor 
fict; vgl. die Bemerkungen iiber den gen. ,,speciet’’. 

c) Stoff, Inhalt: massa lactis coacti (dichterische Umschreibung f. 
caseus), virga laurt, rutae folia, visct globus, aquae mons, aquarum 
agmen, dulcis mustt umor; frondis honores ; 

d) Ortsangabe: Cenabi caede (Caesar, bell. Gall. VII, 28, 4); 

e) Mittel: ictus securis (calcis, cuspidis, artetis, pilorum, sagittarum, 
lapidum u.a.), sermonum commercium, memoria litterarum ,,schrift- 
liche Kunde’’, caeli honos, testarum suffragia ; 

f) Ursache: gaudia nects. 


2. Genetivus quantitatis: 

Zeitangabe, MaB, Gewicht: iter unius diet, frumentum trium mensum, 
spatium tridut, fossa pedum XX, corona aurea parvi ponderts. 

Es ligt in der Natur der Sprache, daB manche Verbindungen mehr- 
fache Deutungen erméglichen. So kénnen z.B. disciplina iuris civilis, 
anstitutio bellicae virtutis auch zu c) gestellt, res cibi als gen. ,, materiae’’, 
honos caeli als gen. ,,speciet”” aufgefaBt werden. 


Il. Genetivus subjectivus: 

Zu diesem gehéren: 

1. der gen. ,,actoris” bzw. ,,auctoris’’: studium iuvenis, fuga Pompei, 
sonitus remorum, ictus fortunae; oratio Ciceronis, ludus Naevit, 
voces venantum, pericula (calamitas) belli; 

2. der gen. fossessoris: domus Caesaris, Socratis discipulus, castra 
hostium ; — 

3. der Gen. des Eigenschaftstrdgers: bonitas Attict, vis (impetus) flu- 
mints ;— 

4. der Genetiv des Totum cum parte: tecta urbis, rostrum avium. 

Bei Verbalsubstantiven als Leitwortern gelingt die Auflésung na- 
turgemaf am leichtesten, da jene in der verbalen Umwandlung als 
Pradikate erscheinen (iuvenis studet, Pompeius fugit, remi sonant), zu 
denen der Nominativ (des Bestimmungswortes) das Subjekt bildet. In 
anderen Fallen ist eine reichere Umschreibung erforderlich, um den 
Genetiv als ,,subiectivus” zu erweisen, z.B. epistula Pompei (= epistula 
a Pompeto scripta), ludus Naevii (= ludus a Naevio compositus), foedus 
— -maturae (= foedus a natura impositum), 
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Ill. Genetivus ,,obiectivus’’: 


1. fuga laboris, amor habendi, cura rei publicae, mortis timor, desperatio 
salutis, odium generis humani (Tacitus, Ann. XV, 44), shes regni, 
honos falcis (,,Ehrung’’), cornix augur aquae, Priapus furum avium- 
que formido (Horaz, Sat. VII, 3/4), machinator doli; in Anlehnung 
an nomina actoris: faber fortunae (= fictor), moechus mulierum 
(= corruptor), parricida libertatis (= interfector) ; 

2. studium doctrinae, virtutis obtrectatio (invidia), remedia amoris 1), 

3. omnis rerum memoria, taedium vitae, cupiditas gloriae, auri sacra 
james; 

4 usus oculorum, functio gravioris operis; 

5. tter gloriae (salutis), lett viae (= viae ad letum ferentes). 

Der gen. obtectivus erweist sich als Reflex aller méglichen Kasus- 
beziehungen (1. Akkusativ, 2. Dativ, 3. Genetiv, 4. Ablativ, 5. Prapo- 
sitional). Bei nicht ausgesprochenen Verbalsubstantiven ist keine 
unmittelbare Auflésung méglich: obses reditus (= reditum praestans), 
fama sui, consuetudo (commercium) hominum u.a. 

Es eriibrigt nun zu entscheiden, ob der gen. materiae oder ver nach 
den von Natur aus unselbstandigen, gegenstandsgebundenen oder auch 
nur okkasionell in solcher Verwendung stehenden Ausdriicken eine 
eigene Klasse bildet oder zu einer der Hauptgruppen zu zahlen ist. Die 
Lésung des Problems hangt von der Beantwortung der fiir die Bestim- 
mung der Genetivarten maBgebenden Grundfragen ab. Sie lauten: 1. 
Nach welch inhaltlich-kategorialem Verhaltnis bestimmt der Genetiv 
den Leitwortbegriff ? 2. In welcher Art ist der Attributnexus auflésbar ? 
Als Beispiel fiir die Untersuchung wahlen wir die Verbindung multitudo 
hostium. Die Antwort auf die erste Frage kann beztiglich dieses Falles 
nur lauten: Der Genetiv driickt den Beziehungsgegenstand des an sich 
abstrakten, unselbstdindigen, sachgebundenen Mengebegriffs aus. Die 
Erklarung ,,geteiltes Ganzes”’ bedeutet eine Vergewaltigung nattirlichen 
Denkens und kann deshalb geradezu als Musterfall einer grammatischen 
Groteske gelten. Man versuche einmal, diese fiir die Charakterisierung 
des sog. gen. ,,partitivus” aufgestellte Formel auf Fiigungen wie nihil 
novi, quidquid est cachinnorum, sub obscurum noctis, eo vecordiae, hoc 
libelli #2) u.a. anzuwenden, um die Absurditaét der durch eine jahr- 
hundertelange Tradition gestiitzten Deutung zu erkennen. 


11) Auch mit Dativ: wnum his tot incommodis vemedium (Cicero). 
12) hoc libelli ist wohl nur eine stilistische Variante fiir hic libelius und bedeu- 
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Wenden wir uns nun der zweiten Frage zu! Aufgelést, ergabe mul- 
titudo hostium die explizite Form multitudo quae est hostium, ein diirf- 
tiges Ergebnis, das lediglich die banale Tatsache enthalt, daB der fol- 
gende Genetiv sich als psychologisches Pradikat enthiillt. Unter Um- 
standen kann multitudo den starkeren Akzent tragen, wie auch multi 
hostes je nach der psychologischen Situation verschiedene Wertbetonung 
erfahren kann: multi hostes, multi hostes oder sogar mit schwe- 
bender Betonung multi hostes. Die Méglichkeit ,,psychodynamischer 
Inversionen”’ zwingt zu einer Korrektur der Schuchardtschen These, 
nach welcher das Folgende immer Prddikat ist, was jedoch nur dann 
zutrifft, wenn es das Vorhergehende determiniert (vgl. dazu meine 
,»Grundlegung und Grundprobleme der Syntax’’, C. Winter, Heidelberg, 
S. 20). Logiker und Logisten haben aber m.W. die Psychodynamik in 
ihren Aufstellungen unberiicksichtigt gelassen, obzwar sie ein ent- 
scheidendes Ausdrucksmittel fiir die Gestaltung des Satzsinnes bildet, 
dessen richtige Deutung doch die Grundlage logischer Analysen bilden 
miiBte. 


So fassen manche Logiker den subjektlosen Satz ,,es regnet’”’ als Existentialur- 
teil auf, als ob die Existenz eines Regens und nicht vielmehr ein logisch und 
psychologisch unzerlegbares Wahrnehmungsurteil ausgesagt wiirde. Die theore- 
tische Auflésung: ,,Regen ist’’ ergibt als Inhalt das Sein (die Tatsachlichkeit) des 
Regens und nicht das Sein (die Existenz) des Regens. Sie erweist sich als analyti- 
sche Form der Aussage, worin ,,egen’’ die semantische und ,,ist’”’ die ,,situierende”’ 
Komponente des Pradikats bildet, das mit dem Satzinhalt und -umfang zusam- 
menfallt. Die dem wahren Sachverhalt widerstrebende Erklarung jener Logiker 
hat ihre Quelle in dem mpétov vetdoc, daB jedes Urteil zweigliedrig sein, d.h. 
aus Subjekt und Pradikat bestehen miisse. 


Den gen. ret nach Ausdriicken der Menge als Merkmalstrager auf- 
zufassen, erscheint vom Standpunkt des realen Sprachdenkens un- 


tet etwa: ,,Dieses Zeug von einem Buch’’, was dem bescheidenen Ton Catulls 
durchaus entspricht, in dem er seine Widmung an Cornelius Nepos gehalten hat 
(,,Nimm’s hin, was es auch birgt und wie es sein mag’’). Ubrigens ware dieser 
Genetiv noch am ehesten als ,,explicativus”’ oder ,,definitivus”’ (im engeren Sinn) 
zu bezeichnen, da er den unbestimmten Ausdruck kommentiert. Wegen der 
gedanklichen Brechung waren die folgenden Fiigungen im Franzésischen zu 
vergleichen: I/ y a cela de navrant que..; en voila une d’idée; que j’en trouve en- 
core une, de montre (G. Courteline, Monsieur qui a trouvé une montre). Es handelt 
sich hier um die von E. Lerch als ,,Retouchentechnik’”’ bezeichnete Erscheinung. 
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natiirlich. So bleibt nur die Méglichkeit, ihn der Untergruppe c) des 
Genetivus qualitatis beizuordnen. 

Wir haben versucht, die adnominalen Genetivarten auf sprach- 
philosophischer Grundlage nach grammatischen und inhaltlichen 
Kategorien zu begrenzen und mit Hilfe der so ermittelten logischen 
Konstanten zu kennzeichnen. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Der adn. Gen. zerfallt in drei Hauptarten. Diese sind: 

I. der gen. subtectivus mit seinen verschiedenen Unterklassen (gen. 
actoris bzw. auctoris, possessivus (im weitesten Sinn des Wortes), des 
Totum cum parte); 

II. der gen. praedicativus mit zwei Unterklassen, dem gen. qualitatis 
und quantitatis. 

Der gen. qualitatis hat folgende Untergruppen: a) gen. proprietatis, 
b) gen. specter, c) gen. materiae oder rei: «) nach synsemantisch ge- 
brauchten Autosemantika; 8) nach den an sich unselbstandigen Aus- 
driicken der Menge und des MaBes; d) gen. loci, e) gen. instrumenti, f) 
gen. causae. 


Da diese Unterklassen sich nicht immer scharf abgrenzen lassen, kénnte 
man auf ihre Aufstellung verzichten. Denn durch die enge Verkniipfung mit 
dem Leitwort erscheinen ,,Ort’’, ,,Zeit’’, ,,Ursache’’, ,,Mittel’’ als Merkmalsbe- 
stimmung. 


III. der gen. objectivus als Reflex der verschiedenen Objektsarten. 

Die iiber den adn. Gen. angestellte Untersuchung bestatigt zugleich 
auch die Tatsache, daB die Glieder eines Nexus semantisch einander 
erganzen, syntaktisch-funktionell aber zueinander im Gegensatz stehen, 
ein Prinzip, das P. Imbs in seiner Broschiire: Le subjonctif en francats 
moderne (Mainz 1953) im Hinblick auf das Verhaltnis zwischen Subjekt 
und Pradikat, Pradikat und Objekt, Umstandsbestimmung und dem 
iibrigen Satzinhalt, endlich zwischen dem Konjunktiv des Nebensatz- 
pradikats und dem iibergeordneten Verbum festgestellt hat. Seltsa- 
merweise wurde der Attributnexus, der die Synsemantik und den funk- 
tionellen Gegensatz der beiden Glieder besonders deutlich offenbart, 


iibersehen. 


REVIEWS — COMPTES-RENDUS 


H. Hartmann, Das Passiv. Eine Studie zur Geistesgeschichte der 
Kelten, Italiker und Arier. Heidelberg 1954, C. Winter. 

In this book Dr. Hartmann takes upon himself the task of re- 
considering the origin and function of the passive verbal category in 
some of the most important ancient Indo-European languages. In 
so doing he starts from the assumption that, if it is possible to trace 
any connections between the psychic structure of a definite type of 
men with definite characteristics of their languages, it must be also 
possible to substantiate a theory to that effect by contrasting some 
characteristic syntactic devices of Aryan and Italo-Celtic with the 
corresponding procedures of the Greek language which has always been 
considered one of the typically central idioms of the I.E. family. 
During a prolonged stay in Ireland the author came to the conviction 
— which generally speaking is shared by the present reviewer — that 
the Irish with regard to the psychical assimilation of their experience 
are more related to the ancient Italian peoples, the Indians and the 
Iranians than, for instance, to the Greeks and the Germans. In this 
volume he endeavours to show that these points of resemblance must 
be attributed to a comparatively young Indo-European development 
or influence starting from a dialectal area, in casu the Celtic regions 
in the very West of the Indo-European territory, rather than the 
well-known phenomenon of remnants surviving in marginal areas. 
In this the reviewer without however completely adopting the opposite 
view confesses to being unable to follow him. It is no pleasant duty 
to combat Professor Hartmann who has, in a consistent, but un- 
convincing argumentation, defended his thesis with a considerable 
amount of philological facts which for the greater part are borrowed 
from Celtic texts with which the reviewer is not particularly familiar. 

According to Professor Hartmann the linguistic phenomenon of 
the passive as a special category can only be understood from the 
belief in the ‘‘Allkraftbegriff” which, being known(?) to the Irish as nert, 
is so to say the reservoir by drawing from which the waning strength 
of the individual can always be restored. As individual acts were 
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largely regarded as functions of a representative, or materialization 
or individual ‘‘Auspragung”’ of this force, the idea of personality was 
not much developed. Hence the comparatively important part played, 
in the opinion of the ancient Celts, by cosmic and natural phenomena, 
by influences outside the immediate personal sphere. The outstanding 
significance of this nert concept appears, from a great many linguistic 
facts referring to natural phenomena, divine power, health and 
physical strength, welfare, nobility, kingship, victory and defeat, 
illness, strength of mind. The author endeavours to show that as soon 
as there is question of these topics, and in addition to these birth, 
death and all occurrences pertaining to ‘“Heilige Ordnung’”’ — cult, 
funeral rites, royal law, assemblies, meals, education, marriage etc. 
etc., — the passive construction is usual, because speakers and writers 
describe human acts determined, or at least influenced or predisposed 
by the above fundamental power. In the first of the five main sections 
into which the book is divided the author attempts to show that this 
tendency is regular in ancient Irish. The reader however hardly 
escapes the conviction that this concept of ancient Irish is taken here 
in a rather extended sense, that the Christian character is sometimes 
overlooked in favour of an interpretation by means of the pre-Christian 
nert, that the “passive character’ of the relevant passages is not rarely 
unduly emphasized, a point to which we shall have to revert. In the 
other sections, dealing with Breton, Latin, the Iranian idioms, and 
Sanskrit, the same tendency is, in Professor Hartmann’s opinion, to 
be recognized, and must, as he would have us believe, be interpreted 
in the same way. Besides, the preference for passive constructions 
has, in all these territories and especially in the East, in the course 
of time, gradually increased. This exact harmony between the use 
of this category in Italo-Celtic on the one hand and in Indo-Iranian 
on the other can only be explained by the hypothesis that the passive 
construction has ultimately originated in the specific psychical 
structure which centres in the nert belief. Being foreign to the other 
Indo-European peoples this common belief can only be explained 
from the influence of the ‘megalithic tradition” of Western Europe 
— the country of the Basques who largely prefer “‘Passivismus’’ was 
the most important centre of this ‘“‘megalithic culture’”” — which must 
have radiated and spread, through an Italo-Celtic-Aryan priesthood 
(p. 153), over the above other provinces of the ancient Indo-European 
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world. As a natural consequence of this assumption it follows that at a 
given period the Italo-Celtic and the Indo-Iranian groups had come 
into a presumably short, but at any rate intimate and intensive, direct 
contact. Here the reader misses a critical discussion of the prehistoric 
relations between these provinces of Indo-European resulting in an 
argumentation tending to show the inadequacy of the arguments 
brought forward in favour of the prevailing theories from which this 
standpoint diverges to a considerable degree; see e.g. W. Porzig, 
Die Gliederung des Indogermanischen Sprachgebiets, 1954, p. 214 ff. 
The other Indo-European dialects remained, according to Hartmann, 
typically ‘‘indogermanisch-griechisch”’, that is to say: they show few 
or no traces of the influence of power concepts like the Celtic nert. 
The present reviewer “in attributing a comparatively insignificant 
influence to this impersonal power on the use of the Sanskrit passive” 
(see: J. Gonda, Remarks on the Sanskrit Passive, Leiden, 1951, esp. 
p. 76 f.) was therefore, like Meillet, Ling. hist. et ling. gén. I, p. 195 f., 
in Professor Hartmann’s opinion wrong, because he liked to follow 
the “‘indogermanische-griechische Gedankengange”’ (p. 185). It must 
be observed at the outset that the author of the Remarks, as may 
appear from p. 76f. did not subscribe to Meillet’s opinion that the 
passive presents the process “‘sans aucune notion étrangére’’, and 
further that in an article which no doubt escaped Professor Hart- 
mann’s attention (“‘Universele tendenzen in de Indonesische syntaxis’’, 
Bijdragen Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 100 (1951) p. 185f.) the 
same author had, for instance in connection with Lat. piget me; 
Skt. krpdavistah; Gr. 08 tor mu Sé0¢ etc. and atpet with ydAoc, Andy etc. 
explicitly affirmed the influence of such an attitude of mind on the 
language of prescientific communities. 

The author of the book under review has indeed onesidedly neglected 
any way of explaining the use of passive verbs other than the ‘‘Allkraft”’ 
belief. The polite, deferential or respectful character of the passive 
construction, which often is obvious, is considered to be of a secondary 
character (p. 165); it seems to have escaped the author that it is often 
used instead of the ancient aorist in order to express the actual past 
beside active forms of the present and future. One cannot help won- 
dering how the rule formulated on p. 166: “‘wir finden einen steten 
Wechsel zwischen Aktiv und Passiv, je nachdem ob Uberlegenheit 
und Freiheit der Entscheidung oder Nachgeben und Sichfiigen in 
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den Zwang einer Kraft (ie. the “Allkraft’”’ or at least a “‘power- 
concept’’) ausgedriickt werden soll’”’ can be substantiated. The question 
whether the reverse of the author’s thesis is true — is in Sanskrit as 
well as in the other languages under consideration the active category 
consistently used when subjects other than cult, births, deaths, law, 
customs and the other “spheres of power’’ come up for discussion ? —is 
very inadequately dealt with. The main reason why for instance in 
Nala 2, 9, anubhiyatam ayam vivah svayamvarah “O heroes, let it 
come to your notice that a svayamvara ceremony is going to be 
held” (formal invitation); 4, 17, tatha bhadre vidhiyatam ‘‘so also do 
you, O gentle one, act” (Nala speaking respectfully and persuasively 
to Damayanti) the passive imperative is used, is a stylistic one: the 
person speaking chooses a verb, a form, a fixed phrase which is 
adequate and allows him to hint at the special social relations between 
the hearer and himself. The active imperative svnu “listen” used 2, 
20 by Narada in addressing Indra and pranayasva “manifest your 
affection” 4,1, kuru pranayam 4,2 without being impolite, have no 
such implications. It is however difficult to see why the passages 
mentioned first should in contradistinction to the others be regarded 
as an example of the influence of the “Allkraft” on human speech. It 
is true that the main reason why the passive constructions as opposed 
to the active ones can be formal and deferential is their neutrality 
with regard to the category of person. But this does not mean that 
they necessarily imply the logical contrary of the idea of “qndi- 
viduality’’, i.e. ‘“Allkraft”. Under some circumstances they may be 
a means of expressing that in the opinion of the speaker such an 
impersonal and vague and omnipresent “‘idea’”’ exerts its influence 
upon the events under discussion or must be considered the “agens 
proper’’ concerned in a process. But it can also — and even in milieus 
in which the existence of, and belief in, supranormal and impersonal 
powers was generally accepted and fully developed — indicate that 
for some reason or other — for particulars the reader may be referred 
to the reviewer’s above-mentioned ‘‘Sanskrit Passive’’ — the person 
speaking wishes to avoid referring to the first or second person 
without consciously or unconsciously attributing the process to an 
“‘Allkraft’”. This is especially clear in the many cases of the absolute 
locative: the poet of the Nala episod after relating how Narada informs 
the god Indra about the svayamvara of Damayanti continues 2,24: 
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etasmin kathyamane tu lokapalah.... ajagmuh “‘while this was being 
related, the guardians of the quarters came... .’’: it is perfectly evident 
who is the one who relates, but, as is equally clear, the poet has 
refrained from repeating Narada’s name. Does this mean that he 
wishes to have us believe the “Allkraft’’ to be the subject proper of 
this sentence? Does the existence of the passive construction always 
and everywhere imply that there is, apart from the subject and the 
agens, a non-individual and non-specific power in the background 
which is the originator proper? There can of course be no denying 
that 4,3 tvatkyte hi maya vira rajanah samnipatitah (Damayanti 
speaking to Nala) “‘it is for you indeed, O hero, that I have caused the 
kings to assemble’’, Damayanti refers to a ceremony which is based 
on tradition and as such belongs to the category of events styled 
by Hartmann ‘“‘Kultus und Brauchtum”’; but 2,9 where her father 
formally convenes the same svayamvara the active is used. Why? 
In the reviewer’s opinion mainly because 2,9 the passage is narrative, 
the subject being in the third person, whereas 4,3 where direct speech 
is quoted, the logical subject being in the first person, the so-called 
passive construction like the Vedic aorist emphasizes, in a more or 
less vivid way, the actual character of the process, that is to say it 
indicates that the person speaking refers to an activity which though 
taking place in the past is still of interest, or to phrase it otherwise: the 
chief interest in the process is not in the past but in the present, the 
speaker referring mainly to its present result. Similarly, 6,4; 7 as 
opposed to 5,28. The last mentioned passage is especially interesting, 
because the verb which relates to ““Brauchtum” is in the active — a 
point not mentioned by Hartmann — and the verb which expresses 
a “‘psychischer Vorgang’’ (Hartmann, p. 182) is in the passive: 
varayamasa caivainam patitve.... toto haheti sahasa muktah sabdo 
naradhipath “and thus she chose him as her husband... thereupon 
the princes suddenly uttered the word “‘alas’”’. The active varayamdasa 
needs no discussion; the transition to the passive construction seems 
to become intelligible if we notice the construction of the words 
quoted: devath.... tatra sddhu sadhv iti.... vismitair tritah Sabdah 
“the gods then became struck with amazement and uttered the cry: 
“excellent, excellent”; here the cry “alas” uttered by the human 
princes which is antithetically (chiasmus) opposed to the “‘excellent”’ of 
the celestials, is the thema or starting-point of the utterance. Although 
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this initial position of “alas” need not necessarily have determined 
the passive voice of the verb, the vivid character of the whole sentence 
no doubt contributed to the same effect: by using in a narrative 
passage the construction with the verbal adjective the speaker suggests 
possible present results of the action; by intimating that the chief 
interest is not in the past he makes so to say his audience witness to 
the events described. Such late passages as Vetalap. 36, 26 ff., quoted 
on p. 171 f. must be considered in a similar way, although the in- 
creasing preference for passive expression must be taken into account. 
Here also Professor Hartmann has failed to show on the one hand 
that the request addressed to the father to look for a wife for his son 
has nothing to do with “‘heilige Ordnung’’ and “‘Zwang der Sitte’’, 
on the other hand that there are no active counterparts of vadhur 
aniyatam “the young woman (bride) is conducted home’’. Anyhow, the 
passive form dniyatam is very frequently used in passages which have 
nothing to do with the conceptual categories adopted by Hartmann, 
e.g. Kathas. 5, 92, where a king on hearing that a man is still alive 
says: “let him be brought quickly”: drutam dniyatam; and if Hart- 
mann himself would enter this example under the heading ‘‘k6énigliches 
Recht, Beschluss”’ attention may be drawn to passages such as Pafic. 1, 
9 where the same expression is attributed to a tortoise and to Nala 8, 
10; 13, 49 where queens use the active imperative dnaya in giving 
orders to inferiors. 

A few other random examples may suffice to show that tendencies 
of a syntactic character have not been taken into account: p. 176 it 
is true that Vetalap. 87, 11 expresses ““Auflehnung des Konigs gegen 
die Siinde”’, but aham + na -+ active verb is, in a great variety 
of circumstances, a very frequent device for expressing an uncomprom- 
ising refusal (see Gonda, Acta Orientalia 19, p. 227 ff.; La place 
de la particule négative, Leiden 1951, p. 49 etc.). 

It seems at least debatable whether the author is right in assuming 
a widespread passive verb type expressing meteorologic phenomena 
on the strength of Irish phrases such as teasaladh soillse gréine “the 
sunlight was warmed” and the more or less crucial Latin instances 
such as Plautus, Captivi 80 quasi, cum caletur (during the dog days), 
cocleae in occulto latent, of which the hyper-archaism qua pluitur et 
ninguitur in Apuleius has no demonstrative force whatever. Here 
Wackernagel’s observation: “‘deutlich gewahren wir hier wieder die 
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Tendenz, den Agens zuriicktreten zu lassen’’ (Vorlesungen itiber 
Syntax I?, p. 145) may be amplified by the statement that in Plautus 
calet with a definite subject means (‘‘he, she) is warm’’ (see Lindsay, 
on Capt. 80), so that the passive may also have found acceptance owing 
to the necessity of differentiating between “it is warm’ and “‘he is 
warm”. As regards Turp. 55 patris me miseretur it seems hardly 
possible to reject any influence of “contamination” (miseret me, 
masereor). It would also appear that the author has paid too little at- 
tention to those constructions from which the passive formations in 
the ancient Indo-European languages have arisen. If it is right that 
the ancient agensless “‘eventives’” (see Remarks, p. 75 ff.) and such 
constructions with a middle form as for instance Aovoua “I bathe’, 
vardhete “he, it grows’’, essentially expressed that some event or 
occurrence took place with regard to, or in the sphere of, the subject 
— or that some power or potency manifested itself in an object 
undergoing a process — the more or less incidental addition of an 
agens must have meant — thus far Professor Hartmann seems to be 
perfectly right (p. 79 ff., esp. p. 81) — that the speaker desired to 
indicate that there was a means, an instrument, a cause (whether this 
was a thing, a phenomenon, or a living being) by the influence of 
which that event took place. Is on the other hand such a statement as _ 
“the nominative in the passive sentence, like the accusative in the 
active sentence, must in the ancient language “‘wahrscheinlich weit- 
gehend”’ have been the case of “Kraftlosigkeit’”’ and “Kraftentleert- 
sein””’’ (p. 85f.) not liable to be misunderstood? Does the author 
suggest that the nominative, being originally a ‘‘centre of power” lost 
that character as soon as it came to combine with a “‘passive verb”? 
What about the neuter where both cases are undistinguished ? Or must 
the above statement be taken to mean that the subject of an active 
sentence is so to say a centre or source of power, whereas the subject 
of the passive sentence represents the being or object in the sphere 
of which, through a power which is left unmentioned, a happening 
occurs? One can only wonder that the author has not investigated 
a sufficient number of exceptions to the tendencies which he believes 
to be manifest in the literatures under discussion. Thus his statement 
that in the Rgveda the passive forms of anu-da- “to permit”’ and da- 
“to give” “stark hervortreten” may lead to misunderstandings: the 
three cases of anu-dayi quoted by him are the only instances of this 
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form in the whole Rgveda; there are no cases of the simple dayz, but 
far over 100 instances of active and middle forms. 

In arguing that “‘psychische Vorgange und gewohnheitsmasziges 
Verhalten, Beschlusz und Unrecht’’, military activities etc. are also 
in Latin often described by passive verb forms — Caesar B.G. 6, 18, 
1 Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos praedicant idque ab druidibus 
proditum dicunt — a phenomenon which should in his opinion be 
explained by the same theory — the author does not notice that a 
large number of the relevant verbs are also often used in “agensless 
passive”’ constructions: decretum est; sic placitum est; sicut praeceptum 
est; donatus est etc., part of them being even in more or less frequent 
use as substantives: praeceptum, edictum, placitum, malefactum etc. 
- And is it not quite natural that Latin, like Dutch and other languages, 
has a preference for eventive or agensless constructions in denoting 
customs, institutions, conditions, states of affairs resultant on creative 
acts and decisions of anonymous ancestors? That ‘“‘bei den Verba des 
gewohnheitsmaszigen Verhaltens, besonders in der Sphare von Kultus, 
Recht und Brauch, haufig vollstandige Passiva vorkommen”’ (p. 134) 
may be explained by the tendency to extend usual agensless resultative 
constructions with an indication of the agens, in those cases when the 
agens is known and should be mentioned. Then we find beside blacitum 
est: Plautus, Amph. 635 ita divis est placitum; beside urbs condita, ab 
condita urbe, post Romam conditam and similar phrases: conditum est 
a.... Cases like rude donatus: Caesar B.G. 1, 47, 4a... Flacco civitate 
donatus erat, drawing attention to a result of a process which is still 
continuing and to the person or object with regard to which this result 
or condition manifests itself, rather than to the originator of the 
process, who is not infrequently not or only vaguely known, may be 
put on a par. We also often express ourselves by similar constructions: 
Hooghly, at which a factory had been established in 1642; long before 
the time of.... the Fort of Satara was used as a State prison; according 
to tradition, a city called I. was founded by a king called Y. Similar 
remarks might be made in connection with Avestan instances such as 
Y. 56, 3; “the good fortune which has been allotted to us” (cf. in 
Greek némpwtat, Dutch het is beschoren etc.), to Nala 14, 5 and 14 
quoted on p. 181 etc. Cf. also such “fait accompli” phraseology as 
e.g. Atharvaveda 4, 6, 7 “they who..., they are all made impotent”. 
In other cases the preference for a passive expression may be de- 
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termined by factors connected with the structure of the sentence, 
e.g. by the tendency to persevere in a chosen construction: Caesar B.G. 
1, 3, 4 Castico..., cuius pater regnum... obtinuerat et ab senatu populi 
Romani amicus appelatus erat. Elsewhere a narrative active focussing 
attention on the dramatis personae and their activities is at the end 
of the pericope, by way of recapitulation, followed by a resultative 
(periphrastic) passive emphasizing the occurrence and its consequences: 
thus in the passages of the Behistun inscription quoted on p. 157. 

If the passive category really is to such a high degree dependent on, 
or even a product of, a complex of ideas entertained by an ancient 
priesthood (p. 153) and so inextricably associated with the “Allkraft”’ 
concept, why is it that the words denoting power-substances are so 
often connected with a verb in the active voice? Cf. e.g. Rgveda 1, 
165, 11 “‘the brahma has filled me with delight’; 3, 53, 12 ““Visvami- 
tra’s brahma protects this people’. Thus it appears that the author 
too often fails to take purely linguistic, and especially stylistic, factors 
into account, which may in the reviewer’s opinion furnish a satis- 
factory explanation of the use of passive forms without resorting to 
a onesided theory. Any attempt to marshal the linguistic facts of a 
remote and obscure past into a simple coherent pattern and to explain 
them by non-linguistic factors and influences exerted by mysterious 
peoples who have left nothing but megalithic monuments leads 
inevitably to the dangers of simplification and a premature statement 
of general conclusions. 

In discussing (p. 185) the comment given in the ‘““Remarks on the 
Sanskrit passive’, p. 93, upon the Skt. verb mriydte (the asterisk 
before which must be deleted) Professor Hartmann expresses the 
opinion that this word for dying is a pure passive because the Indians 
had “‘eine sehr deutliche Vorstellung von dem dabei tatigen Agens’’. If 
he wishes to consider Yama as the agens in the background, it must be 
observed that the available evidence only allows of the conclusion that 
Yama originally was a mythical first father and ruler of the deceased ; 
only in the course of time did he come to be more closely associated 
with the terrors of death. It may readily be conceded that this idea 
fostered by the ancient Indians with respect to the process of dying 
was widely different from those held by modern atheists, but does it 
follow that they in speaking always referred to the powers and deities 
which were concerned in this event ? What linguistically matters is not 
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a religious idea in the background, but linguistic form and context. 
In contradistinction to the author’s remark on p. 137, al. 3 and p. 186 
it must be maintained that the accent (mriydte), which is traditional, 
cannot prove the verb to be a pure passive, because the intransitives 
or eventives belonging to the so-called passive category (e.g. tujydte 
“to flee frightened’”’, vidydte ‘‘to be found, to exist’’) have also -yd-; 
this must be the original place of the accent. According to what has 
been said in the Remarks, p. 77 on the character of these -yd- forms, 
the starting-point of the process lies outside the subject, but it is 
either left out of account or kept in the background, not sufficiently 
known, irrelevant etc. How far the speakers were conscious of the 
existence of a power, powers, deities or spirits which were supposed to 
have a hand in the matter does not appear from the speech-form used. 
Although we occasionally encounter mriyate pipdsaya “he dies of 
thirst”’, a construction with a pure instr. agentis is unknown to me 
(cf. also L. Renou, Grammaire védique, §349n; W. D. Whitney, 
Sanskrit Grammar, § 773). There is, moreover, no difference per- 
ceptible between mriydte and mdrate (cf. e.g. Rgveda 1, 162, 21 
na... mriyase na risyast “‘you do not die, suffer no wrong”’; 10, 86, 11 
jarasa m. “he dies of old age”). So mriydte can from a linguistic point 
of view hardly be considered a passive proper, expressing “echte und 
starke Passivitat’’, that is to say the idea of ‘he is killed by .. gent 
which indeed is expressed by maryate. There is no more reason for 
rejecting the view that many so-called passive verbs are essentially 
“eventive” or “‘agensless passive’ in function, than there is for 
avoiding the term impersonalia. The eventive or agensless use of 
these verbs does no more deny the existence of a belief in powers inter- 
fering with human life and activities thah the impersonal use of tet 
may be made an argument against the fact that Zeus was believed to 
regulate rainfall. The present reviewer would be the last man to deny 
the influence of teligion and ‘“‘Weltanschauung”’ on the language ofa 
people, but he has serious doubts about the correctness of the as- 
sumption that this influence was so intense, so direct, so absolute, so 
exclusive and so steadfast as the author would have us believe. Proceed- 
ing along the path taken by Professor Hartmann (cf. also p. 148 ff.; 
198), we run the risk of ending with the conviction that the English 
“he dies” is passive too because of the Christian belief in God’s om- 
nipotence. The study of syntactic phenomena and the functions of 
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morphological categories should not be made an appendix of the 
comparative study of religions or cultural anthropology. 

A few words must be said on section G in which the author attempts: 
to show that the use of passive constructions in Malay — and other 
Indonesian languages — has a close resemblance to that in the “‘Italo- 
Celtic-Aryan” languages. Here he has drawn his material from too 
few and too inadequate sources: Blake’s Grammar of the Tagalog 
Language and a small Malay primer. Referring for a more ample 
discussion of the relevant facts to my observations in vol. III of this 
review (p. 24 ff.), to my papers ‘Over Indonesische werkwoordsvor- 
men’’ I and II in the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
vol. 105, p. 333 ff. and 381 ff., and to M. G. Emeis’ Vorm en functie in 
klassiek en modern Maleisch, Thesis Utrecht 1945, it may be recalled 
here that, mainly owing to the time-honoured tendency of Western 
grammarians to classify Indonesian “verbal forms” in a rigid system 
of active and passive “voices” after the Latin variety and to an almost 
complete lack of modern investigations, there is much confusion and 
uncertainty with regard to the precise function of the relevant cate- 
gory. The Malay di-form, which seems to have arrested Professor 
Hartmann’s special interest, appears in Malay to form a mainly 
narrative category, stating that there is a process, a patiens which, 
however, is far from being always in the foreground, and as a rule 
also an agens, which is often indefinite. The alternation of the verb 
forms is dependent on a very subtle and intricate composition of 
forces and tendencies; to the relevant factors belong the choice of a 
thema or starting-point in formulating an utterance, its being intro- 
duced by particular elements or its referring to definite elements of 
the preceding sentence, the wish of the speaker to express what tenta- 
tively might be called aspectual nuances. In many cases no choice 
whatever is possible; the forms tiba, menangis, menumbuk etc. in the — 
episod quoted on p. 191 have therefore no conclusive force. The so- 
called passives contained in that text cannot, on the other hand, be 
regarded as evidence of the more or less direct influence of the “All- 
kraft’’ or mana concept on Malay syntax. The construction uang 
itu diberikannja kepada si Ahmad “he gave that money to Ahmad’ 
has nothing to do with mana; the “logical object” uang, which occupies 
the first place in the sentence because it anaphorically refers to the 
same idea in the preceding sentence, carries in its wake the di-nja form. 
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The definition of “passive” proposed by the author (p. 13) “das 
zur Wirkung Gebrachtwerden und das zur Auswirkung Gelangenlassen 
von Kraft durch einen Agens sowie das Betroffenwerden von einer 
Kraft’’ is also open to criticism because ‘‘Kraft’? — which moreover is, 
too often, even in late documents, identified with nert, numen, mana, 
chvarenah, brahman (p. 190) which, by the way, cannot be identified 
without comment — is too general, too “primitive”, and on the other 
hand, too positive a concept to guide us to the solution of the problem 
why a passive is, beside active and sometimes also other forms, used in 
so many languages and why it remained in use. There may bea con- 
siderable element of truth in the thesis that the ‘‘origin” of the passive 
voice and its use in ‘‘primitive’’ cultures had something or even much to 
do with the belief in ‘‘powers’’ — the whole complex of problems may 
be reserved for further consideration in a longer article which is in 
course of preparation —, there can be no doubt that in medieval 
Sanskrit, in 17th century Irish, and in modern Malay the occurrence 
of “passive” verbs was, and is, a traditional element of syntax, the 
actual use of which was or is, to a certain extent, a matter of nstylees 
As Professor Hartmann rightly points out, the original Indo-European 
did not possess a passive category, and the passives arisen in the course 
of history of the individual idioms did not attain to the same degree 
of development and popularity everywhere. It is indeed a problem of 
considerable importance why, for instance, Sanskrit has had such an 
unmistakable preference for this category whereas Greek has often 
been reluctant to make good use of it. But in making a sharp distinc- 
tion between the Greek and Indo-European mentality — “in der 
griechischen Sprache haben wir vielleicht den reinsten Ausdruck des 
indogermanischen Geistes zu erkennen” (p. 15; cf. also p. 39) — 
which did not want ‘‘dem Gefiihl des Betroffenwerdens durch Krafte 
in nennenswertem Masze nachzugeben” (p. 14) — and the Italo- 
Celtic-Indo-Iranian mode of thinking which accepting the ‘‘Allkraft’’ 
concept and the belief in forces and powers was in urgent need of a full- 
grown passive the author seems to overshoot his mark 1). It would be 

1) The author’s conviction that the ‘‘primitive’’ belief that a name and the 
person or object bearing it are closely connected, “‘gewisz schon seit unvordenk- 
lichen Zeiten bei den Indogermanen aufgehort hat so lebendig zu sein, dasz 
er sprachlichen Ausdruck erlangt hatte’’ will not be generally accepted and 
seems to be contrary to the evidence (cf. the reviewer’s Stilistische studie over 
Atharvaveda I—VII, Wageningen 1938, p. 81 ff.; L. Ph. Rank, Etymologi- 
seering.... bij Homerus, Thesis Utrecht 1951, p. 35 ff.). 
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more accurate to hold that an agensless passive or ‘‘eventive’”’ (see 
the above “Remarks on the Sanskrit passive”, passim) was not only 
in ancient and prehistoric Indo-European idioms, but also in non- 
Indo-European languages spoken in semi-primitive milieus, and is, 
even in modern Indo-European popular usage, dialects and non- 
standard speech, a device of considerable spread and popularity; that, 
further, the spread of the complete passive construction was, and is, 
mainly a matter of cultural development, that the preference for it 
in certain styles, milieus or languages resulted from a composition 
of general and special factors, that, in the third place, the belief in 
powers was only one of the reasons why this category was incidentally 
chosen; that, lastly, we have no good grounds for believing that the 
original Indo-European mode of thinking was in the main “Greek”, 
i.e. Classically Greek (for the last point see also the reviewer’s ““Aspects 
of early Visnuism”’, Utrecht 1953, ch. I): the Celts and ancient Italians 
may have preserved some ancient traits of the common original 
Indo-European intellectual character — which no doubt bore a close 
resemblance to the picture we can form of pre-scientific mentality 
by a comparative study of a variety of cultures —, the Indian no 
doubt not only preserved, but even cultivated and developed them, but 
there can be no denying that in Greece, at least among those who for us | 
are the typical ‘Greeks’, they were largely abandoned and super- 
seded. In constructing oppositions between ‘das typisch indo- 
germanische, auszerordentlich stark ich-bezogene Denken” and the 
belief in “Allkraft’’ (cf. p. 39; 44) which being of megalithic origin 
overflowed the South-western and South-eastern areas of the Indo- 
European world, Professor Hartmann sometimes seems to lose sight 
of the well-known fact that communities which believe in a meta- 
physical reality in which there is ample room for power-substances | 
and potent deities, in practical life — and in a way in magic — often 
think and act in a rational manner, or to phrase this otherwise: that 
»ich-bezogenes Denken”’ (corresponding to the linguistic category of 
the active) and belief in power (if this corresponds to the passive) are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive (cf. however also p. 80). So the 
author’s thesis that the preference for passive constructions was even 
at a late period mainly due to religious belief, “weltanschauliche” 
convictions and priestly or theological influences can hardly be 
substantiated. Even if one is, like the present reviewer, ready to 
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admit the far-reaching consequences of the belief in forces, power- 
substances, Daseinsmachte etc. (see e.g. Gonda, Ancient Indian 
ojas, Utrecht 1952), and to recognize the influence of this belief on 
syntax and on the use and functions of morphological categories, it does 
not appear to be an imperative necessity to conclude that the use of 
passive verb forms was in these languages and in these periods ex- 
clusively determined by this sole factor — albeit that it manifested 
itself in many aspects — and never, or only incidentally or secondarily, 
by those factors which lead to passive constructions in more modern 
epochs and in the other Indo-European languages (see Remarks on the 
Sanskrit passive, p. 1 ff. and passim). Nor does it seem to be an 
improvement that the author practically rejects the suggestion made 
by other writers on this subject to attach value to the differentiation 
between agensless passives and complete passive constructions. In 
the former case the agens is simply not expressed: it may, under 
certain circumstances, be a “‘power-substance”’; but there is no reason 
whatever to explain passages such as Nala 5, 5 tatra sma pina drsyante 
bahavah ‘there muscular arms were (to be) seen” as having been 
inspired by a belief in an “Allkraft’’. 


Utrecht J. GONDA 


PETER HartTMANN, Nominale Ausdrucksformen im wissen- 
schaftlichen Sanskrit. Heidelberg 1955, C. Winter, 258 pp. 

In this valuable study Dr. Hartmann deals with a feature of Sans- 
krit prose style which has repeatedly attracted the attention of gram- 
marians and historians of Indian literature, but which up to the 
present time, has never been made the subject of a monograph. 
Whereas Vedic and epic Sanskrit show a form of speech closely akin 
to the cognate languages one of the most outstanding characteristics 
of the classical prose style is apart from the preference for compounds 
which however is also an essential feature of classical poetry — the 
marked predilection shown for nominal forms. The use of participles 
and gerunds is carried to excess, great stress is laid on case relations 
as expressing the meaning usually implied in verbal phrases, long and 
complicated compounds serve to replace subordinate clauses. In the 
later scientific style this practice results in the occurrence of conti- 
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nuous streams of long sentences with practically no finite verb forms 
and many ablative or other cases of abstract nouns. 

A scholar who sets himself the task of describing this prose style 
will, generally speaking, attempt, either — in continuation of Jacobi’s 
excellent studies (H. Jacobi, Uber den nominalen Stil des wissen- 
schaftlichen Sanskrits, I.F. 14, p. 236 ff.; Zur Geschichte der altin- 
dischen Prosa, Abh. Gétt. Ges. Wiss. 1917) — to write an historical 
survey of the relevant phenomena, or to characterize this style as 
represented by some classical specimens. Dr. Hartmann preferred to 
give us a book of the latter character. In the first division his monograph 
successively deals with the use of suffixes (-ka-, -in-, -vat-, -ty-, ~ya-) in 
the nominal style; the replacement of flectional affixes by cases and 
other nominal means of expressing a thought; compounds; the use of 
abstract nouns in -ana-, -ti-, -tva-, -ta- etc. and the function fulfilled 
by these; the essence and ‘results’ of this style. The second division is 
devoted to the form, content and essence of the nominal sentence as 
a whole; the simple sentence with a nominal predicate; the nominal 
“Satzgefiige’; the main characteristics of statements expressed by 
nominal sentences. The author’s expositions are amply illustrated by 
examples borrowed from a choice of philosophical texts and followed 
by a translation, paraphrase or explanation. Sometimes Dr. Hartmann 
has, in the reviewer’s opinion, overshot the mark in trying to explain 
every particular of the original: his translations are (see e.g. p. 18, n. 3) 
in places too ‘literal’. Moreover, he has not always escaped the double 
danger of prolixity and reconditeness. Everybody has his own special 
liking for particular subjects and problems and his own way of ex- 
pressing himself, and Dr. Hartmann has every right to study his 
subject, as far as possible, from the point of view of those interested in 
philosophical diction and phraseology. The reviewer however regrets 
to confess to a certain tiredness and lack of interest in reading the 
many very copious notes and long quotations from Husserl, Lohmann, 
and others, and in struggling through some too complicated explica- 
tions of plain and simple subjects. It is to be hoped that the book will 
attract the attention — which it deserves — of philosophers and 
students of stylistics. It has indeed been the author’s intention (see p. 
17—31) “stets den Zusammenhang von sprachlichem Stil und dahinter- 
stehender Eigenart des Denkens aufzuzeigen’”’ (p. 31); he is convinced 
that “‘auf diese Weise im Mikrokosmos des Satzes das gefunden werden 
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(kann), was im Makrokosmos eines eine Nation bildenden Weltbildes 
beherrschend ist”’ (p. 23). His book is, from this point of view, indeed 
a contribution to the study of the connections between (linguistic) 
form and (expression of) thought. Although the author is perhaps too 
much inclined to generalize one of his conclusions seems to be worth 
quoting: ,,Es zeigte sich, dass in der Tat jede Sprachform eine eigene 
Welt oder Wirklichkeit besitzt und schafft (Weisgerber), da sich 
sodann diese Leistung der Sprache zuvorderst in ihrer Art der Flexion 
im weitesten Sinne ausspricht (Lewy) und daB drittens diese Wesens- 
ziige bis in die Philosophie des betreffenden Volkes hinein konstitutiv 
wirken und sich erst in ihr voll entfalten (Lohmann); somit erlauben 
es die von den Genannten angewandten Betrachtungsweisen, fest- 
zustellen, wie es mit der ,,Verschiedenheit der Weltansichten selbst”’ 
(Humboldt) steht, die in den Sprachen angelegt ist. Fiir den Auf- und 
Ausbau sprachlicher Fiigung iiberhaupt erweisen sich die Abstrakta 
als entscheidend wichtig (Porzig)’’. 

The philological basis of Dr. Hartmann’s expositions is, in the main, 
reliable. Mistakes or omissions are not numerous: p. 142 Paficav. br. 
8, 8, 4 yat ‘as regards > because’’; similarly, Jaim. br. 1, 122; on p. 49 
ff. the publications by Renou (B. S. L. 39, p. 103 ff.) and Benveniste 
(Noms d’agent et noms d’action en indo-européen, Paris 1948, p. 7 ff.) 
could have been mentioned; it is open to discussion how far the suffix 
-ty- can be called “‘partizipbildend”’; p. 64, Vd. Einl. v. 3 read Svimad- 
Venk.; p. 66 the semantic differences between the words quoted might 
have been commented upon; p. 77 R. 1, 40 adira- determines -ujj/uta-, 
not -vartman; p. 130 the substitution of the ancient aorist by the so- 
called participial sentence might have been discussed at some length; 
p. 140 for the force of ya- ta- in ‘identifications’ see my paper in Lingua, 
IV, p. | ff.; p. 66 Ait. br. 1, 1, 10 pumsah is genetive, the translation 
being: “‘the rice is (the milk) of the man”; the wrong “... sind die 
Menschen” (sic) has been copied from J. Bloch, MSL. 14, p. 51, who 
borrowed it from Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 565 (‘‘... die Manner’). 
The absence of an index is much to be regretted. 


Utrecht J. GONDA 


ERRATA 


In: Gordon Arnold, A Phonological Approach to Vowel, Consonant 
and Syllable in Modern French, Lingua V, 3, p. 253/287, a regrettable 
error has resulted in the symbol /y/ being reproduced throughout 
this paper as /y/. The following occurrences of /y/ should therefore 
read /y/: 


page 258 line 11 
page 259 line 2 
page 263 line 27 
page 265 lines 2, 7, 12, 29 
page 268 lines 5 (first occurrence), 7 (first), 8, 9, 10, 11 (third), 13, 14 
(second), 15, 16 (second), 18 (both), 20, 21 (second), 24, 25 
(first) . 
page 272 line 27 
page 282 TABLE 1 


page 283 TABLE 3 ee ss pig eh 
page 284 TABLE 5 (bord) 
page 282 TABLE 2 | lines 35 (both), 
page 283 TABLE 4 36 (second) 


The same error has led to the symbol for the close-knit compound 
unit /yi/ being printed as /yi/. For /yi/ read /yi/ on: 
page 268 lines 22, 23 
page 269 line 6 
page 270 lines 3, 13, 15 
page 272 line 26 
page 276 line 24 
page 285 TABLE 6 
page 286 TABLE 8 lines 2, 18 (two occurrences) 
page 287 TABLE 10 
page 285 TABLE 7 


page 286 TABLE 9 lines 16 (two), 37 
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